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The power and influence of steam 
in the nineteenth century, have fur- 
nished an inexhaustible theme for the 
speculations of the man of science, 
and opened an unlimited field to the 
enterprize of the merchant; while, to 
the worid at large, its achievements 
have been a source of wonder. The 
invention of the Mariners’ Compass 
and the application of steam to the 
propelling of ships have equally 
marked an extraordinary epoch in the 
history of Ocean Navigation. The 
latter, though of recent origin, is one 
of the most interesting and instructive 
of any event of theage. The writer 
of this paper purposes to present a 
few facts and statistics in connection 
- with this subject, derived from authen- 
tic sources; and to trace, particularly, 
the growth of that leviathan power, 
which, from a small barque, timidly 
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braving the perils of the sea, has in- 
creased to mammoth ships; and 
which, in its strides of communication’ 
between continents, has revolutionized 
the time of the ocean and annihilated 
the space of distant coasts, 

The incredulity which is ever op- 
posed to the improvements which 
effect the destiny of the human rate 
and the advancement of the world in 
science, was not wanting in the ap- 
plication of steam to ocean navigation. 
As illustrative of this, it is instructive 
to trace the progress of this great 
marine, from the time that a distin- 
guished Member of the British Par- 
lament declared in presence of a 
corps of Engineers, assembled before 


~a Committee of the House of Com- 


mons, that he would swallow the first 
steam engine, that propelled a ship- 
across the Atlantic, to the day that 
steamers of the largest class crossed 
in some nine days and seventeen 
hours, 

With the incredulity of men of in- 
telligence, Steam Ocean Navigation, 
in its origin, like almost all other nov- 
elties, had equally to contend against 
the prejudices of men of science. 
Dr. Parciier: notwithstanding the con- 
tradiction which has recently been 
made in an English Journal, expressed 
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his opinion decidedly against the 
practicability of such an enterprise; 
and at a time when he was the great 
accredited authority of the steam en-: 
gine in England. The writer of this 
paper remembers to have heard the 
same distinguished authority to de- 
clare, in one of his lectures in this 
country, upon the same. subject, an 
opinion adverse to the success of ships 
of the larger class navigating the ozean 


‘by steam. But these obstacles of 


prejudice and incredulity are but the 
repetition of the history of every new 
enterprize and invention, superseding 
old ,and established principles in 
science and in commerce; and so 
they will ever continue to exist, but 
in the undying faith and intrepid en- 
ergy of those who create and establish 
them. 

Without disparaging the enterprize 
of other nations, it is a source of na- 
tional pride to Americans thata vessel 
from the United States was. the first 
to perform the novel feat of crossin 
the Atlantic by steam. Although this 
fact was very generally known, yet 
some conflicting statements attending 
the sailing of an English steamer, 
soon after, contributed to involve the 
matter in controversy until a final de- 
cision was given to the point by es- 
tablishing it conclusively and satisfac- 
torily from the files of the English 
journals. Col. Jno, F. Cunningham, 
Commissioner to the World’s. Fair 
from Virginia, in a letter to the Lon- 
don Times, remarking upon some 
comments of that journal upon steam 
machinery on exhibition; in which it 
claimed that the Sirius, an English 
steamer, was. the first which . had 
crossed the Atlantic, quoted from its 
own files, and ‘ Lloyd’s,’ the announce- 
ment of the arrival at Liverpool in 
June, 1819, of the American steamer 
Savannah, from Savannah, Georgia, 
the first which had performed the 
trip. The success of this experi- 
ment, though small in itself, yet the 
precursor of great results, is shared 
equally by the North and the South of 
the United States. The Savannah 
was built in. New York and sailed 
from a Southern Atlantic Port. She 
represented the skill of Northern Ship 
Builders an she enterprize of Souch- 


ern Merchants. She was commanded 
by Capt. Rodgers, of New Bedford, 
Mass. .; 

The Savannah, of 300 tons, com- 
menced the rivalry of Steam Naviga- 
tion between the United States and 
Great Britain upon the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Of the British steamers, whichhave - 
succeeded the earlier and smaller en- 
terprizes of English companies, be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain, by far the most successful 
and extensive line is “ The British 
and North American Royal Mazt 
Steam Ships,” between New York 
and Liverpool and Boston. ‘This com- 
pany was established in 1838, by the 
Messrs. Cunard, of Liverpool, under 
whose successful management it has 
grown toits present magnitude. The 
Britannia was the first ship of this 
line which crossed the Atlantic. She 
made the passage in the July of 1838. 
These steamers, very appropriately, 
are named after the four continents 
and some of the most important coun- 
tries of the world; as those of the 
American line are, with equal pro- 
priety, called after great oceans. They 
number, at this time, nine ships, of 
the following denomination :— 


Arabia, . 0s. 2b00)Africa, Jo. 2k 2200 
Asia,... ..... 2200 Niagara, ..... . 1800 
MIGXYOPa,. «<< 1800 Canada, .... . 1800 
Ameriea,)... . 1800 Cambria, ..... 1500 
OS SS ee 3100 


The Arabiais announced as almost 
completed and will bring out the mails 
from Liverpool on the Ist of January 
1853, The Persia will be ready next 
summer. She is of iron, and: it is 
said, will be the largest steamer in the 
world. ‘These are both side-wheel 
steamers. Inaddition to these, not yet 
placed upon the line, there are several 
other iron'screw steamers, announced 
as being inthe process of construc- 
tion for this Company ; viz., the Alps, 
the Taurus, the ‘l'eneriffe, the Balbec, 
the Melita, the Ntna, and the Jura,vary- 
ing from 1000 to 2000.tons. These are 
all building on the Clyde and will fol- 
low each other in rapid succession so. 
as to keep up the regular communica-: 
tion between Great Britain, New York, 
and the Pacific. The Andes, the 
first of the Cunard Company’s line of 
screw steamers, was announced, by 
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the Liverpool Times of the 20th ult., 
to have arrived at that port from the 
Clyde. The Alps, the secondiof the 
line, is expected to be ready this 
month. This auxiliary fleet of steam- 
ers is intended to establish a regular 
weekly communication between New 
York and Liverpool, instead of fort- 
nightly as at present. 

The ships of this company, between 
Beston and Liverpool, stop at Halifax. 
Their purposed time of departure 
from Liyerpool is on the Saturday of 
every week; and from the United 
States, the Wednesday of every 
week; commencing, for the year 
1852, from Liverpool for New York, 
Saturday the 8rd of January; and 
for Boston the alternate Saturday, 
throughout. the year; completing 
their trans-Atlantic annual voyage, 
Saturday, the 25th of December, 1852. 
For the same year, from Boston for 
Liverpool, the first departure is made 
Wednesday, the 7th of January, and 
the last from New York, Wednesday 
the 29th of December. Making fifty- 
two trips aunually each way; and 
averaging two a fortnight, alternately, 
between Liverpool and the United 
States ports. From the date of its 
establishment to October, 1852, the 
aggregate number of trips made by 
this Jine across the Atlantic was 
three hundred and sixty-eight; or 
seven hundred and twenty in all, 
each way. 

The New York and Liverpool 
United States Mail Steamers :— 
The ships of this line comprise the 
following ;— 


Atlantic, . « . 38,000 Aretic, .. .« . 3,000 
Pacific,. . . . 3,000 
Baltic, . - 8,000 12,000 


Aggregate tonnage of the Collins steam- 
ers (amounting to four of the largest 
class in number,) all on the line, . . 12,000 


This line of United States Mail 
Steamers was established in 1850, 
by Edward K. Collins, Esq. The 
first of its ships that sailed from New 
York to Liverpool was the Atlantic, 


27th April, 1850. The Arctic, of 


this line, has made the quickest pas- 
sage of the Atlantic steamers from 
New York to Liverpool ; accomplish- 
ing it in 9 days and17 hours. Atthe 
session of the fast Congress, an ap- 
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propriation. of thirty-three thousand 
dollars a voyage was made for this 
line of ocean steamships, as an addi- 
tional compensation for carrying the 
United States Mail. ; 


The proposed dates of sailing of: 


these steamers is, from New York, 
the alternate Saturday of each month; 
and from Liverpool the alternate Wed- 
nesday : reversing the days, from each 
port, of the sailing of the Cunard 
steamers. The branch of the latter 
line which connects with Boston and 
touches at Halifax, does not legiti- 


~ mately come under the head of the. 


* Steam Marine of the Port of New 
York ;” but as they are so closely con- 
nected and identified with the same 
great enterprize it was deemed appro- 
priate to introduce, them in this con- 
nection. 

Without a classification which 


would seem to give them an order of 


apparent superiority, we will proceed 
to a consideration ofthe other Atlan-. 
tic steamers: 


“The Ocean Steam Navigation 


Company,” comprises the U.S. Mail 
Steamship line between New York,. 
Southampton and Bremen, and con- 
sists of— ¢ 


The Washington,, . .°. . «. - 1,700 tons, 
THe dtenmpan,-Of° Tire he: ae ets ol RyROO 


Aggregate tonnage of the Ocean 
Steam Navigation Co., of two ships 
ofthe first classs:,* 2 site ‘etis 8 


This Company was established in 
1847. 

The time of -sailing of the ships of 
this line between each port is the 
Saturday of every month from New 
York, and the Friday and the Wed- 
nesday of the same from Bremen and 
Southampton. The ships of the 
* Ocean Steam Navigation Com- 
pany” possess all the requisites in 
construction of the first class of Ocean 
Steamers. The owners of the line: 
are the Messrs. Moller, Sands & 
Riera, New York. 

“The New York and Havre 
Steam Navigation Company” con- 
sists of the U. 8. Mail Steamers, 


The Franklin, of . . ... . + + 2200 tons. 
Humbolt, 2200 


Aggregate tonnage of the “‘ New York 
and Hayre Steamship Company,” 
of two ships of the first class, . -, 
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‘The Steamers of this line run between 
New York and Havre; stopping at 
Southampton both going and return- 
ing. 

"Dhale time of sailing is the Satur- 
day of each month from New York, 
and the Wednesday of the same from 
Havre ; the corresponding days of the 
sailing of the Bremen line between 
New Vork and Southampton, but not 
the same date. This Company was 
established in 1848, Mortimer Liv- 
ingston,Esq., New York, is the Agent. 

“The Glasgow and New York 
Steam-ship Company” is running 
its new steamship Glasgow, of 1962 
tons and four hundred horse power. 
This Company, establishing steam 

~ communication between New York 
and Glasgow, is of recent origin. J. 
McSymon, Esq, is the agent of this 
Company, New York. 

By this list it will be perceived, that 
the Ocean Steam Navigation between 


N. York and the trans-Atlantic ports 


comprise a Steam Marine of eighteen 
ships of the first class, ranging from 
3000 to 1800 tons. This is under 
the management of five distinct com- 
panies, and forms a regular comuni- 
cation between New York and five of 
the trans-Atlantic ports, embracing 
the following aggregate number. of 
ships of the different companies to the 
respective ports: 
From New York to Liverpovl, embrac- 
ing the Cunard and Collins lines, of nine 
and four steamers respectively ...... 13 
From New York to Southampton, (in- 
eluding the steamers of the Havre line 


with the Bremen which stop at Southamp- 
COIL). ate hat eR ads. cate ee 4 


Actual number engaged ........ 18 


From this compendium it will be 
‘seen that the aggregate of tonnage 
embraced in the eighteen steamships 
engaged in the trans-Atlantic steam 
marine of this port, ranging from 8000 
to 1800 tons, and employed in the At- 
lantic trade of five distinct companies, 


48 40.762. As folltwws: 
9 Steamers Cunard Line. .... 19,000 
4 ep OOIIMB, ) Goes MAN 12,000 
2 oe Ocean Steam Naviga- 
MMO ea Spat eaee ee . 3,400 
2 % © © N.Y. :& Havre Oo . . 4,400 
1 « Glasgow & N.Y. 8.8. 


COs ers k Less ewe i 1,062 
18, Total Steamers. Total tons 40,762 


The second division of our paper 
will comprise “ The Steam Commu- 
nication between the Port of New 
York, and the Southern Ports of 
the United States and the West 
India Islands.” 

Observing the rule adopted in the 
preceding division of this paper, we 
will proceed to the consideration of | 
the second and third parts of our sub- 
ject without reference in their classifi- 
cation, to the comparative superiority 
of one company over another. , 

Since the establishment of steam 
communication between the Southern 
orts of the United States and New 

ork, the increase of that branch of 
our marine has been very rapid. It 
comprises the following companies :— 
_ The New York and Charleston 
U. §. Mail Steam-ship Line” con- 
sists of the following steamers :— 


MMO WMSrion sn ace k oale 1200 Tons 
BS. USROM sais Se pst Venti 1500 
« Southertier ..2.2.2. siet 1000. 
M6 AAGSON a. wie edna tata ie é 1500 * 
Aggregate tonnage,....... 6200 


This company was established in 
1846, the Southerner making the first 
trip between N. York and Charleston. 
Messrs. Spofford & Tileston, N. Y., 
are the agents for this line of steam- 
ships. They form a regular semi- 
monthly communication between N. 
York, Charleston, Savannah and Flor- 
ida. Their days of sailing are the 
Wednesday and Saturday of every 
week. 

The steamers William Penn and 
Benjamin Franklin form a semi- 
monthly direct line between New 
York and New. Orleans. These 
steamers were built in Philadelphia, 
in August 1850. Their register is 
1000 tonseach. The agents in New 
Yorkare Messrs. E. Lincoln & Co 
The aggregate tonnage of the two, 
propellers of this Company is. .. .2,000 

The Steam Propellers, City of 
Norfolk and City of Richmond, 
form a line of communication between 
Charleston, Norfolk, Petersburg, 
Richmond and New York. This line 
was established in September 1851. 
Their tonnage is 444 and 518 tons 
respectively.. Messrs. Maillor and 
“at N. Y., are the agents of this 

ne. 
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“The New York and Alabama 
Steamship Company.” The side 
wheel steamshi Black Warrior, of 
this line, sails between New York, 
New Orleans, Mobile and Havana. 
Her register is 1900 tons, The 
agents of this Company are Messrs. 
prneeays Crocheron and Co.; New 

ork, 

“ The New York and Savannah 
Steamship Company.” The steam- 
ers Florida and Alabama, of this line, 
form a weekly communication be- 
tween New York and Savannah. The 
Augusta, a new ship of this line, of 
1350 tons, has just been completed by 
the same builder, and is now getting 
her machinery constructed at the 
Novelty Works. The agents of this 
company is Saml. A. Mitchill, Esq., 
New York. The aggregate tonnage 
of these three steamersis . . 3950. 

The Steamer Roanoke, forms a 
weekly communication between New 
York, Petersburgh, Norfolk and 
Richmond, Va. She was launched 
the 25th of June, 1851, and built by 
Jacob A. Westervelt & Son, New 
York. She is 1050 tons register. 

The Jamestown, her hull now in 
the process of building at the same 
yard, and her engine in process of 
eonstruction at the same works, will 
add another to this line, under the 
designation of the “New York and 
Virginia Steamship Company.” 
The agents of the Company are 
Messrs. Ludlam & Pleasants, New 
York. The aggregate tonnage of 
these two steamersis . . 2,100 

-Ofthe American steamers sailing 
between New York and the West 


Indies, one of the most important 


communications between the former 
port and Havana is established by the 
“U, §. Mail Steamship Company.” 
The Crescent City of this line carries 
the U.S. Mail, and by virtue of the 
law of Congress contracting for car- 
rying the mails, the steamers of the 
United States Mail Company are com- 
manded by officers of the United 
States Navy. Of the steamers of 
this line plying between this port and 
New Orleans, embracing the alternate 
voyages of the Empire. City, the 
Crescent City and the Cherokee, the 
@ggregatetonnageis. . . . 4,800 
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In this connection we should not 
omit to state, that the steamer “ Black 
Warrior,” of the “New York and 
Alabama Co.” is also a mail steamer, 
touching at Havana, and commanded 
by an officer of the Navy. 

From the foregoing estimate, we 
find that the number of steamers 
engaged in the Southern Trade is 
seventeen; and these plying between 
New York and eight different ports, 
viz., Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Florida, Richmond, Peters- 
burgh, Norfolk. Their aggregate ton- 
nage, employed in the steam marine 
of seven different companies, and vary- 
ying from ships of 2000 to propellers 
of 444 and 518 tonsis. . 24,912 
As follows :— 

4 Steamers,—Marion, Union, 
Southerner, and Adger of 12, 
15, 10 and 1500 tons respec- 
tively, New York and Charles- 
. 6,200 

2 Propellers Benj. Franklin 
and Wm. Penn, (1000 each) 
between New York and New 
Wire ah) oaks, SEN Ga 

2. Propellers City of Norfolk 
& Richmond,between Charles- 
ton, Norfolk, Petersburgh & 
Richmond, of 444 and 518 tons 
respectively. Wise ¢2) S67 

1 N. Y. & Alabama Steam- 
ship Company, Black Warrior 
between N. Y. & N.O., Mobile 
and Havana . ba i eg 

3 New York & Savannah 
Steamship Company Florida, 
Alabama, and Augusta, of 
1,300 and 1,350 tons res- 
Poctively (0° leis i tes 

2 New York and Virginia 
Steamship Company, the 
Roanoke and Jamestown,1,050 
respectively » ... « » . 

3 U.S. Mail Steamship Com- 
pany the Cherokee, Iumpire, 
& Crescent City, 1,300, 2,000 
and 1,500, respectively . . 

Totalnumber of ships em- 
ployed 17. 

Aggregate tonnage employed 21,912 

A more thorough notice of the 
steamers of the United States M. 8. 
S. Company will-be given in the 
division of this paper allotted to a con- 


2,000 


1,900 


3,950 


2,100 


4,800 
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‘sideration of the California Steamship 
Companies. 

The “Royal Mail Steamship 
Petrel,” is a Cunard steamer 800 
tons, sailing between New York, 
Bermuda and St. Thomas. The 
Petrel is annoureed as having been 
built expressly for a tropical climate. 

The steamship United States, of 
the “ New York and San Francisco 

Steamship Company” in her trips 
from New York to Aspinwall touches 
at Kingston, Jamaica; as well as 
steamers of the other companies ply- 
ing betwean these ports. 

In order to observe the uniformity 
of plan with which we set out in the 
beginning of this paper, we have em- 
braced the preceding statement of the 
steam marine between New York and 
the West Indies in the the second di- 
vision. ‘ A branch of this, as will be 

erceived, communicates with the 

outhern ports of the United States 
as wellas with the Isthmus of Panama. 
We now proceed to the considerstion 
of that most extensive and interesting 
branch of our subject, the steam-com- 
munication between the Port of New 
York and the Pacific. 

When the Portuguese, at the close 
of the 15th century, succeeded in 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
under the intrepid navigator, Vasco 
di Gama, and by opening this new 
communication with the Hast, was 
enabled to create a European power 
in India—the first dominion, until that 
event, which had been established by 
any people of Hurepe in Asia for one 
hundred years before the Christian era 
—there was not created a greater 
epoch in the commercial history of the 
world, nor forshadowed a mightier 
empire to be created in a new hemis- 
phere by a new race, than was marked 

y the event, as the precursor in mag- 
nitude of consequences, of the first 
‘American steamship which doubled 
Cape Horn, after the discovery of gold 
in California. 

In the contemplation of the com- 
mercial growth of nations, as well as 
in their political progress, comparisons 
are forced upon us; and the impor- 
tance of these is in the truths which 
we are enabled to derive from the 
history of both. If, therefore, we in- 
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dulgé in a few observations in this 
branch of our subject. which, at the 
first view would appear to be foreign 

at the recognition 
of the principle we have remarked, 
will be a sufficient justification for our 
course. 

Following our principle of analogy. 
in the commercial progress of nations, 
from the earliest history of the world, 
weare enabled to trace the instrumen- 
tality of that gigantic marine, which 
in its leviathan strides from age to 


age, has: explored hitherto unknown 


continents and wnited hitherto un- 


‘known people ; and which has borne 


the banner of civilization into remote 
and savage countries. The progress 
in science or the enterprise in com- 
merce which has enabled one nation 
to establish its power on one conti- 
nent, has been achieved by conquest 
by another. As the Portuguese were 
the first Europeans of modern times 
to open a direct communication by 
the Cape of Good Hope with the East, 
the Phenecians and Egyptians, the 
oldest navigators of antiquity, were 
the first people ofthe West to opena 
communication by sea with the Indies. 
What was accomplished by the in- 
cipient geographical advancement of 
the ancients with their limited know- 
ledge of navigation, and what effected 
by the moderns, in their improvement 
in both, at the close of the 15th cen- 
tury, have been equally promoted by 
the application of a new power in the 
beginning of the ninteenth. The 
Americans, the youngest navigators 


_of a new world, were the first to open 


a communication by steam with the 
Atlantic and extend its triumphs to 
the North Pacific Ocean; and thus 
connect, in a more direct line of inter- 
course, the golden regions of the 
Western world with the exhaustless 
treasures of the East. And as we 
contemplate the results of this gigan- 
tic growth of civilization and com- 
merce in a semi-barbarous country on 
the Pacific coast of America, planted 
by the people of the New World, we 
are led to trace the progress of Huro- 
pean civilization and power in the 
eastern Heniisphere of the old. In 
this comparison, however, which is 
irresistibly forced upon us, inthe con- 
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sideration of this theme, we are led 
to indulge the belief, promoted by our 
national strength and excited by our 
national hopes, that the parallel may 
stop at that point which marks in 
blood the alternate conquest of one 
European nation over another in 
India, and commemorates it by the 
slaughter of her inhabitants, 
the successful establishment of one 
European power in the East came the 
rapid dispossession of dominion by 
another. The Portuguese had hardly 
completed their conquest in India 
before the intrepid and adventurous 
Hollanders drove them out. The 
commencement of the seventeenth 
century witnessed the conflicts of 
those two rival maritime powers, and 
attracted the attention of Europe. 
This was the signal for the establish- 
ment of that remarkable company of 
“United Merchants of England trad- 
ing to the East Indies,” which, from 
its first charter, with a capital of 
£400,000, granted by Elizabeth in 
December 31, 1600, has grown that 
Herculean power of the most opulent 
corporation that ever existed ; exert- 
ing at one time a controlling influence 
in a powerful government. 

We do not compare California with 
India; nor the “ United States Mail 
Steamship Company,” or any other, 
with the “ United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East 
Indies,” though there are points sug- 
gested in the consideration of both to 
force a comparison. California is a 
golden land in itself: and the doubling 
of Cape Horn by the first steamship, 
after the discovery of the gold, we 
have said established a parallel to the 


doubling of the Cape of Good Hope in’ 


1797. While the one opened a new 
communication to: India, and estab- 
lished a European dominion upon the 
islands of the Indian seas, and paved 
the way for the conquest of the penin- 
sula; the other marked the creation 
of an Anglo-Saxon power on the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and connected in a more 
‘rapid means of communication the 
Western and the Hastern Continent. 
With these preliminary remarks, 
we now proceed to the third division 
of our paper. ° 
The “ Pacific Mail Steamship 


With | 


Company,” which, in connection 
with the “ United States Mail 
Steamship Company,” on the Atlan- 
tic side, carries the United States maila 
to California and Oregon, was estab- 
lished in Oct., 1848. It numbers at 
this time fourteen steamers of the fol- 
lowing denomination :— 


The Golden Gate. ..... 2,500 tons 
Wennessees. ended 1,300 * 
WNortherger,: Sons. vee eis 2a 1,200 « 
RROBUDING: “5.77 ecatane «ta 1,200: -* 
Qre gone s 65.04 5 werhie’s 1,099. “¢ 
PORABD 6. ope 6. 6: ia saat slg L087 f° 
Mubfordial sae ee ee he 1,050. * 
Columbia... 2g ee 800. * 
WAGONS, 5 426 sacra s Ue 600“ 
Columbus:.”, oF. Se 6s 600 “* 
TSHHWANS (555%. 9 Be Lato vaie ne 600. * 
WRICOIA. 55.85 5) eRe 600 
PLOMONe, distessvenis sae eueire 600 “ 
John L. Stephens. ..... 2,500 


Total of tonnage of the Paci- 
fic Mail-Steamship Com- 
PANY 5.5, Sho) sae tas ers 15,536 tons. 


Of these the California, Panama 
and Oregon, were the first built, and 
sailed from New York to California 
via Cape Horn, respectively the 6th of 
Oct., 1848, 17th Feb., ’49, 1st Dec., 
48. The Caroline ‘sailed for the 
Isthmus of Panama, Feb. 1850; the 
Cotumbia, Oct. 14,1850; Tennessee, 
Dec. 5, 1850; Golden Gate, Aug, 5, @ 
1851.. We have been thus particular 
in giving the details of these ships, 
they being among the first employed 
in this company placed upon the line. 

The originators of the ‘“ Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company” are the 
Messrs. Howland and Aspinwall. 
Aspinwall on the Isthmus, has been 
appropriately called after one of those 
eminent merchants. ‘These steamers 
are inspected and approved of by the 
Navy Department, and carry the U. 
S. mails on the Pacific side. They 
leave Panama on the arrival of the 
Atlantic steamers, and San Francisco 
on the ist and 15th days’ of each 
month, and touch at Acapulco. They 
connect with the ports of Oregon. ° 
Chas. A. Whitney, Esq., N. Y., is the 
agent of the company. 

In the transportation of the U. 8. 
mails, the U. S. Mail Steamship 
Company on the Atlantic side con- 
nects with the Pacific Company. 
This line originated in the enterprize 


of George Law, Esq. The number 


of ships comprising it is nine now in 


_ 
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service, with one’ just launched, not 
me having been placed on the line. 
They are of the following denomina- 
tions :— : 


Georgia, ; . 8000 tons, 
SOTO Ss Na him” Laie sot Ve laa 3000. * 
SO MUIOIS, = ars sitar ptt tek Se 2500. * 
Empire City, . . 2. % 2000. “ 
Crescent City; 2.) e+ 1500 ‘ 
Oheroke@is i os se ve 1300 “ 
Philadelphia, . . . «ss 1200. ‘* 
MEDONAGOs io 4, es ce 13800 “ 
MACON He iat ts, 8 Ske d ie 1000 “ 
George Law, ..0s.6 2800“ 


Total tonnage of the steamers of the 
U. 8. Mail Steamship Company 
(Law’s line,) 19,600. 

Of the ships of this Company, the 
Ohio, of 3000 tons, was. launched 
August 12, 1848. = 

The steamers of this line are dis- 
patched with the California and 
Oregon mails from New York, on the 
5th and 20th of each month, for Aspin- 
wall; and from New Orleans on the 
7thand 27th. These steamers estab- 
lish, with the Pacific Mail Company, 
a connecting line-between New York 
and ports in Mexico, California and 
Oregon. ; 

Vanderbilt's Line for San Fran- 
cisco, via Nicaragua.—tThis line, 
forming a communication between 
New York and San Juan Del Norte, 
on the Atlantic, and between San 
Juan Del Sur and San Francisco, on 
the Pacific, is composed of the follow- 
ing steamships, viz. :— 


The Northern Light,. . . 2,500 tons. 
Prometheus, So ek). 1,500 “ 
WPACIG Ss Wie (ees 1,200 
Ft PSs EI ke aS 2,000 “ 
Morning Star, 6% 2°. .2,500 “ 
Independence,. . . . . 900 “ 
MPI ONOON) HHS We) woody vin ve 2,500“ 
Brother Jonathan, . . .2,100 “* 
Star ofthe West,. . - «1,600 “ 
Daniel Webster, . 1,200 ‘“ 


Total amount of Vanderbilt’s Line, + » 48,000 


Of these the two first sail from New 
York, for San Juan del Norte, on the 
5th and 20th of each month; and the 
five latter between San Juan del Sur 
- and San Francisco. The “Star of 
the West,” has recently been placed 
on the line, as also the Daniel Web- 
ster. From San Juan del Norte to 
San Juan del Sur, this line establishes 
a conveyance over the transit route 
of the Nicaragua Company. The 
route of this Company passes through 
the republic of Nicaragua, from San 
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Juan del Norte, by steamboats, 135 
miles up the San Juan river, and 
across Lake Nicaragua, from which 
the river flows to Virgin Bay; and 
thence by horses and mules to San 


‘ Juan del Sur, twelve miles in dis- 


tance. : : 

The Prometheus, the first steamer 
of this line, was built by James Simon- 
son, N.Y., August 3rd, 1850. The 
Northern Light, by the same builder, 
was launched Oct. 25th, 1851. Star 
of the West, the last steamer placed 
upon the line, built by the same, was 
launched June, 1852. The ~Morn- 
ing Star, now qn the stocks, for 
this line, by the same, was com- 
menced Ist of February, 1852. The 
Brother Jonathan was built by Perrine; 
Patterson, and Stack, Williamsburgh, 
N. Y. 

“ The New York and San Fran- 
cisco Steamship Company” is com- 
posed of the following steamers :-— 


The Winfield Scott, . . . 2,100 tons. 
United States, . . . 
Gorter 5p. Varney 1,800 “* 
Uncle Sam, .. . 


Total amount of tonnage of the 
steamers of the New York and 
San Francisco Steamship 
WOMPADY.“.- -n sae fe sont b 7,400 


The ships of this line, vary from 
252 feet length, 35 feet beam, 29 feet 
hold, which are dimensions of the 
Winfield Scott, to 235 feet length, 34 
feet beam, 21 feet hold, which are 
those of the United States, 

They are equally divided upon the 
Pacific and Atlantic sides. Messrs. 
Jones and Johnson, and Davis, Brooks 
& Co, are agents of this line. 

“ The Empire City Line.’ This 
line is composed of the following 
steamers :— 


“Mhe Sierra Neveda,...... 7,800 tons, 
{City of Pittsburgh, . . 2,000 ‘* 
San Francisco, ....... 3,000 “ 


Total tonnage of the steamers of 
the, ‘‘ Empire City Line,” . . 6,800 

The Sierra Neveda connects at 
Panama with the City of Pittsburgh. 
The Empire and Cresent City were 
originally connected with this line, 
and sailed between New York and 
Chagres. The Empire’s first trip to 
the latter port was the 17th of July, 
1849. The Crescent’s the 23d Dec., 
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1848,—two of the first ships engaged 
in the California trade. Messrs. 
Howard & Son, New York, are the 
‘owners of this line. 

From the foregoing estimate of the 
Celifornia and Oregon Steamships, 
in connection with this port, it will be 
seen that the number of steamers en- 

ed in that marine is 41, including 
the following of the Law line, which 
were formerly engaged in the Califor- 
nia trade, but which now run between 
New York! New Orleans and Havana, 
viz:—The Empire City, Crescent 
City, Cherokee, and Falcon, we have 
an aggregate steam fleet of 41 
Steamers. 

These are under the management of 
five distinct companies, and embrace 
an aggrevate of tonnage ofas follows: 


Companies. Tonnage. 
10. U. 8. Mail Stedmship Co., 
ten steamers, varying from 

~ 8000 to1000 tons. ..... 

14. Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 
fourteen steamers, yarying 

from 2500 to 600 tons... 

10, Vanderbilt’s line, __ten 
steamers, varying from 2500 

to F200 f0nS*. Sic oes as 

og New York-and Francisco 
Steamship Co., four steam- 

ers, varying from 2100 to 

ROUG SBOMD isto ike Soke g te 

3. The Empire City line, three 
steamers, varying from 3000 

Ww 2000 tonsisrhet eyes 


41 ships, 


19,600 
15,536 


18,000 


Aggregate of tonnage 
in the’ California 
steam marine and 
the port of New York | 67,336 


* 

Added to this aggregate of the Cal- 
ifornia steam fleet, and tonnage em- 
ployed in it, the aggregate number of 
ships and tonnage of’ the Southern 
ports and West Indies, between these 
ports and New York, we have a sum 
total of companies, steamers, and ton- 
nage, as follows: 


Comp’s. Ships. Tonnage. 


California. sieve aks 5 41 67,336 
Southern ports, (including : 

the West Indies)... . 17 20,912 

Ck Nace ase rans AFR Bae! 58 88,248 


To this table add the aggregate 
number of companies, steamers and 
tonnage employed inthe trans-Atlantic 
Marine, and we have a sum total of 
the Steam Marine of the port of New 


York,considered in its connection with | 


the subject of this paper, as follows :-— 
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Comp’s Ste’rs Tonnage 
Aggregate number and 
amount between N. 
York, California, the 
Southern and West 


India ports. . .). 21 58 88,248 
Aggregate number and 
amount between N. 
York and the trans- 
Atlantic ports. . ..5 18 40,762 
Sum total - 16 76 129,010 


Norr.—In the estimate of tonnage, 
the carpenters’ measurement in most 
instances is given where this could be 
ascertained with accuracy. In other 
instances it is made from the general 
calculation of the companies. The 
difference between the Custom House 
and carpenters’ measurement is suffi- 
ciently understood without deeming it 
necessary to go into a comparison of 
registers of tonnage. 

—_—730—— 


The Wreckers and the Light- 
house. — 


There is, on a rugged and danger- 
ous part of the coast of Cornwall an 
old building, which was formerly used 
asa lighthouse. It is situated on a 
projecting point of rock, which forms 
an island when the tide is high, but is 
joined to the main land by a sort of 
raised causeway, when the waters are 
low. By means of this causeway the 
persons who had charge of the light- 
house, held communication with the 
shore, for the purpose of obtaining 
provisions, and recruiting their stock 
ofoil. 

The family of the lighthouse keeper 
consisted of his wife and his! little 
daughter, a child of about ten or eleven 
years of age. They were good | 
Christian people, and brought up their 
child in the fear of God, and taught 
her early to read and love his word. 
A little before the time of which we 
are speaking, the mother died, and the 
most precious thing she had to leave 
her child, was a large well-worn 
family Bible. “There were then left 
to take charge of the house, only the 
man and the little girl. 

One morning, after the light-keeper 
had trimmed his lamps, and got them 
all ready for lighting in the evening, 
he set off with his basket on his arm, 
along the causeway, for the purpose 
of getting prdovisions; jntening to 
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hasten home again before the tide } 


should have flowed and covered up 
the path, : 

But there were some people at a 
distance on the shore, who saw him 
coming to land, and who formed a 
wicked scheme to prevent him from 
returning to the lighthouse. These 
people were wreckers. They were 
people who frequented the coast for 
the purpose of robbing any wreck 
which came on shore. Instead of 
helping the poor sailors, they ill- 
treated them, and took away whafever 
they had left. It was their wish to 
have as many wrecks as possible, 
that they might get the more plunder. 
The object for which the lighthouse 


was built, was to prevent the occur-. 


rence of shipwrecks. It warned 
sailors that they were near the danger- 
ous, rocky coast; it directed them to 
keep out to sea, and showed them the 
channel in which they must sail, if 
they would reach in safety their 
desired haven. 

A number of these wreckers saw 
the light-keeper come onshore. They 
were expecting some merchant ves- 
sels with valuable cargoes, to come 
up the channel that very day; to say 
nothing of the great number of ships 
which are constantly passing that 
coast. So they agreed to waylay the 
light-keeper. ‘They knew there was 
only a little child in the lighthouse, 
and what could she do? If they could 
only prevent the man from, returning 
home, no lamps would be lighted that 
night, no friendly beacon would shine, 
no warning ray be thrown out on 
the dark waters ; the vessels ‘they 
expected would certainly run ashore, 
or be cast on the rocks, and they 
would have abundant spoil and riches 
In return for their wicked and cruel 
plot. Such was their reasoning. So 
they came unawares on the poor man, 
who was now on his road home, sur- 
rounded him, took him away toa 
lonely shed on the beach, tied him 
hands and feet, and there left him. 
They supplied him with food, for they 
did’ not wish to do him any harm; 
and having left two of their party to 
watch the shed, the rest of them went 
about preparations for their dreadful 
night’s work, 


Now let us leave the poor man, 
who, in spite of his entreaties and - 
prayers, is bound in the shed, and let 
us go to the lighthouse and see the 
little girl. For several hours she 
goes about her usual employments. 
She makes the rooms tidy. She cuts 
up a stock of lamp-wicks. She strains 
the oil for future use. She prepares 
for her father’s return. Now and then 
she looks out of the narrow little win- 
dow facing the shore, thinking that it 
is time she should see him coming. 
The waters are beginning to flow over 
the causeway, but no one as yet is in 
sight. 

She becomes more and more anxi- 
ous; the waves rise higher and higher 
and at last the road is completely 
covered by the tide, but she sees 
nothing ofher father! Still the after- 
noon is not far advanced, and although 
she is anxious and somewhat fearful, 
she knows there are boats on the 
shore, in any one of which her father 
may return. Another half-hour, and - 
she becomes alarmed. She looks out 
onthe sea, The waters are becoming 
black, not black with the darkness of 
night, but with that blackness which, 
as she well knows, foretells a storm. 
The clouds are gathering, the wind 
rising; the waves are now tipped 
white: she knows that a tempest is at 
hand. She looks down westward, and 
just at the entrance of the channel, she 
sees the merchant ships, which, the 
lighthouse keeper, as well as the 
wreckers, was expecting. She knows 
that at, or perhaps, before midnight the 
vessels will be near that part of the 
rocky coast where she is: the sailors 
will look out for the beacon—but her 
father! he is not coming yet. Is it 
possible? There will be no lights to- 
night. The vessels will be wrecked. 

The poor child sat down and cried. 
But presently she thought of the text 
which she had learned that morning. 
It was this, “ Call upon me in the day 
of trouble; I will deliver thee, and 
thou shalt glorify me.” So she knelt 
down and prayed, She asked the 
Lord to be with her, and to show her 
what.to do. When she had finished 
her prayer, she felt so strengthened, 
that she began to think whether, if 
her father did not come back, she could 
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possibly light the lamps. She went 
‘up into the lantern, but there were the 
lamps, far, very far out of her reach. 
She was but a little girl, and she 
feared she could do nothing. 
And now evening was fast coming on. 
At sunset the lamps should be lighted, 
-and if they are not, the howling tempest 
talls her that on that dark night, there 
will be fearful wrecks. She takes one 
more look towards the shore; her 
father is not coming, and she resolves 
to make another attempt. First ofall, 
she kneels down again to pray, then 
she carries her father’s steps up into 
the lantern, and mounts upon them to 
see how nearly she can reach the 
lamps. But she is still a long way 
“off. There is but one more moveable 
thing in the house which can be of any 
service. It is a small table, which, 
by dint of great exertion, she carries 
up step by step, to the top; she puts 
the steps upon the table, and jovfully 
Jumps upon them; she now thinks 
she shall surely be able to reach the 
lamps. But, alas! she cannot. She 
is within a few inches, but she cannot 
reach them; she might just as well 
be on the ground. All her labor is 
lost. 

The sun has just gone down, and 
the storm is increasing in violence. 
The poor sailors get nearer and nearer 
to the rocks.. They look out for the 
lights. -Where are they? Where 
can they be? Have they mistaken 
theircourse? They are in great fear. 
The poor father in the shed is praying 
for his little girl, that she may be 
eerie aright, although how it can 

» he does not know. And _ she, 


alone in the lonesome tower—no, not. 


alone, for God was witlfher—all of a 
sudden she thought of her mother’s 
thick family Bible. Down she ran 
to fetch it; brought it up into the 
lantern, climbed on the table, then up 
the steps, and laid down her Bible 
upon them. 

She paused a moment. Her mother 
had taught her to reverence even the 
outside of that sacred book. “TI can- 
not bear to stand upon dear mother’s 
Bible,” thought she, “ but if she were 
here, I think she would bid me do so 
now ; [ must try to light the lamps.” 
So up she climbed, stretched out her 
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little arm to the utmost, lifted up her 
taper, and in a moment or two there 
shone out alight upon the black deep, 
then another and another, and at 
length the whole lantern sent forth its 
accustomed light, far, far out on the 
stormy sea! The sailors saw the 
light, and, by its help, steered their 
course in safety. The father, heard 
of it too, with what delight, you may 
well suppose—the wreckers ‘were 
disappointed of their unlawful gain, 
for there were no wrecks that night. 

Over the dark and stormy waters 
of a benighted world, millions of our 
poor fellow creatures are hastening 
onwards to destruction. There are 
dangers all around, but they see them 
not as they go on. Their way gets 
darker and darker, more and more 
hopeless, And are there no wreckers 
abroad? Yes, there is the great cap- 
tain of that cruel band, eager to seize 
upon poor benighted souls, to destroy 
and devour them. There are his ser- 
vants active and unwearied, watching 
to catch souls; some trying to put 
out the true light, some setting up 
false and deceitful lights, but all seek- 
ing to destroy. ee 

And is there no light? Yes, in- 
deed there is. “TI,” said the Lord 
Jesus, “I am the light of the world.” 
And again, As long as I am in the 
world, Iam the light of the world.” 
It was thus, when: on earth, that he 
bade the poor darkened eyes around 
look upon him that they might see the 
true light.  - 

But now he has left the world, 
Is there then no light now? Yes, 
before he came, David said, “ Thy 
word is a Jamp to my feet, and alight 
to my path ;” and now Jesus Christis 
gone back to heaven, his word, his 
Spirit, himself—for he is. the Sun of 
righteousness—all give light. Happy 
are they who see this light, who walk 
in it and let it shine, so that others, 
seeing itin them, may turn towards its 
blessed rays, and be themselves en- 
lightened.— 8. 8. Journal. 


——__—__+9+-—_—__ 
The Omnipotence of Faith. 


«Diseases, says an old writer, are 
the sails of the mind. What ts it 
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' that hurries the poor drunkard to the 
drunkard’s grave, with a velocity swift 
as time? Why, desire; deep, intense, 
burning desire; desire hardly sur- 
passed by the demand, as they thirst 
for the cooling stream. What is it 
that hurries on the thief to plunder 
his neighbor, to stamp his own char- 
acter with infamy, and endanger his 
life? Why, desire for wealth not his 
own. What is it that works up man 
to a point, when he can commit a 
crime, the recollection of which chills 
his blood—a crime {hat brands him 
with the foul deed of murder? Why 
desire. ‘Ifyou desire salvation, then, 
says Wesley, ‘look for it every day, 
every hour, every moment.’ Why 
not this hour, this moment? Cer- 
tainl y, you may look for it now, ifyou 
believe it is to be obtained by - faith. 
And by this token you may surely 
know whether you seek it by faith or 
by works. If by works you want 
something to be done first. You 
think you must do thus or thus. Then 
you are seeking it by works unto this 
day. If you seek it by faith, and just 
as you are, then accept itnow. Itis 
of importance to observe, that there is 
an inseparable connection between 
these three points, accept it by faith, 
accept it as you are, and accept it 
now. 'To deny one of them is to 
deny all of them; to allow one of 
them, is to allow them all. Do you 
believe you are sanctified by faith ? 
Be true to your principle, and look 
for the blessing just as you are, 
neither better nor worse, as a poor 
sinner that has. still nothing to plead 
but Christ died. John Fletcher says, 
‘Come to a naked promise by a naked 
faith.’ Imean by naked faith, faith 
stripped of feeling; with a soft heart, 
or a hard heart: just such a heart as 
you have now. If youare seeking to 
weep more, to get a softer heart, before 
you come to Christ, then you, till now, 
are seeking salvation by works. You 
see the condition God requires—de- 
sire, prayer, faith. Desires are the 
sails of the mind. Have you your 
sails up? Yes, some of you have. 
O, my dear brother, you are on the 
very edge of the fountain, Said the 
pee woman, ‘If I can but touch the 

em of his garment, I shall be made 
whole.” The crowd presses around 
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him. ‘I am weak with the loss of 
blood ; I fear I shall die in the attempt. 
Well, if I tarry here, I die; Ecan but 
die. I will make the attempt.’ Borne 
this way and that way, by the waves of 
the people, now she is being borne 
nearer and nearer. ‘If I can but touch 
the hem of his garment!’ Now, tremb- 
ling, pale, agitated, she stretches out 
her hand, and touches, and is made 
whole. Now, sinner, Christis in the 
crowd; he is nigh thee; he is passin 

by thee; touch him, touch him, an 

live!. In America, some years ago, 
there was an old gentleman who had 
constructed an electrifying machine. 
The studevts from one of the colleges 
went to his house to see this wonder- 
ful machine. He began to wind round, 
and round, and round, till the machine 
was charged with the electric fluid. 
‘Now, my lads,’ said he, ‘take hold 
of each other’s hands; now you 
that stand before there, touch that 
brass ball.’ He touched, and sudden 
as lightning, the shock was felt 
through the whole group. And if 
ever this promise was charged with 
electrifying, galvanizing, saving 
power, itis now. ‘What things so- 
ever ye desire when ye pray, believe 
that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them.’ See! see! that vessel leaving 
the port of Liverpool. (Now, don’t you 
laugh at my seafaring language.) ‘Ship 
ahoy ! whither bound? ‘New York, 
sir” ‘ New York! when do you expect 
to get there, captain? ‘ Good vessel, 
sir; fair wind; I expecta short voy- 
age.’ ‘Why, man, you have nota rag of 
sail up; I'll tell you where you'll get, 
ifyou don’t take care; you'll get to 
the bottom.’ Now here comes another 
vessel. ‘Ship ahoy ! whither bound ? 
‘New York, sir.” ‘ New York ! when 
do you expect to arrive there, captain ? 
‘Look aloft, sir; the compasssstands 
direct to a point; fair wind and a fine 
breeze ? How finely she’s rigged— 
mainsail, topsail, top-gallant sail ! 
See, how she bounds on before the 
breeze! The desires are the sails of 
the mind. Have you got your sails 
up? Yes, yes, bless God! I see 
many of you haye—many of you in 
the gallery there, and many of you 
below there, have your sails up. 
Come— ; : 

‘Blow, breezes, blow a gale of grace.’ 
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Now, let all get down before the 
Lord ; all oftyou in the gallery there, 
and all of you below. Now, ‘what 
things soever ye desire when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye 
shall have them.’ It is nota cold, 
lifeless trust, but a good, bold, hearty 
venture on Christ. I cannot doubt 
the truth of my Lord ; I can as soon 
doubt his divinity as his truth; I can 
as soon doubt his Godhead as his 
veracity. ‘ What preparation,’ says 
one, is necessary? ‘What things 
-soever ye desire when ye pray, believe 
that ye receive them.’ God cannot 
lie. I will die rather than doubt my 
God. God is not a man, that he 
should lie. The devil does not care 
arush fora Christian believing that 
God is able, willing, - waiting, and 
anxious to save the soul. Nor does 
he care for him believing that God 
will do it some time. No; it is faith 
in the present tense that the devil 
dreads—believing that God does just 


now do it, This simply and fully 
taking God at his word is the great 
spell. Come, my dear brother ! come, 
my dear sister! don’t be afraid to step 
into the sea to Jesus, as Peter did. 
Hark! he bids you meet him. Now 
step—so to speak—on the naked 
promise, and the Spirit and the blood 
will fully cleanse. If ever my God 
was here, he is here now. ‘Touch 
the promise—touch the hem of his 
garment! I know some of you are 
touching. He is saving some of you. 
Let your inmost soul cry out— 
“Tis done; thou dost ’this moment save; 
With fall salvation bless ! 


Redemption through thy blood T have, 
And spotless love and peace:? 


‘What things soever ye desire when - 


ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye shall have them.’ ”—Rev. 
James Caughey. 


———___ ++ 


REPORT 


Of the Chaplain of the Bethel 
Church in Portland, for the six 
months ending Dec. 1, 1852. 


In taking a review of our labors 
during the last six months, we notice 
many things adapted to encourage 
and cheer us. 
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have generally been well attended by 
seamen and others visiting our port ; 
and we have reason to believe that in 
some, we hope in many, instances 
good has resulted—how much, ‘the » 
judgment day will reveal. Several 
have given pleasing evidence of a 
change of heart and life, while others 
have manifested much interest under 
the means of grace. One, who had 
been some nine years a wanderer 
from his father’s house, during which 
he had not written to nor heard from 
‘his friends, attended: one of our even- 
ing meetings, became deeply anxious 
about himself—sought an interest in 
the prayers of God’s people, and, be- 
fore going to sea again, indulged a 
hope that God, for Christ's sake, had 
forgiven him his sins, and joined the 
Sabbath School. After a voyage to 
Cuba, he again came into our meet- 
ings and cheerfully engaged in reli- 
gious exercises, urging his shipmates 
to turn from the paths of sin, and be- 
seeching his Heavenly Father to show 
them the plague of their hearts and 
lead them to Christ. He had fled 
from home with an older brother who, 
in one of the battles of the Mexican 
war, was shot dead by his side—after 
which he wandered upon the sea, a 
reckless, profane and drunken sailor, 
till, in connéction with our meetings, 
the Holy Ghost brought him to his 
right mind; and now he has left the 
sea, and like the prodigal, returned to 
his father’s house. 

Of others who, under a sense of 
their ingratitude and unworthiness, 
have been brought to utter the prayer 
of the publican, “ God be merciful to 
me a sinner,” we might speak. But 
they are now, perhaps, on the bosom 
of the sea, and may that Spirit which 
has begun a good work in them, carry 
it on to the day of eternal redemption. 
Seven have united with the church, 
while two, not sailors, have removed 
their relation to another church. The 
distribution of religious tracts, papers 
and pamphlets among seamen at the 
Bethel reading room, sailor boarding 
houses, and on board of vessels leaving 
port, has been prosecuted to the ex- 
tent of our means, and we trust that 
these little messengers of grace have 
frequently interposed and filled up the 
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been occupied with the lewd song or 
the profane and blasphemous joke, 
In regard to funds to supply religious 

acts and reading matter, we feel sad 
to say that we are lamentably defi- 
- cient, 


—_— 


EXTRACTS FROM THE “ LOG BOOK” 
OF THE CHAPLAIN OF THE BETHEL 
CHURCH IN PORTLAND. 


26 Ne ov.—Had a pleasant interview 
this morning with W., a converted 
sailor, An- intelligent young man 
called this afternoon, and after a plea- 
sant interview, said, “ lam a steward, 
and as such I have served severak 
years in hotels and steamboats—I 
came ‘here to spend Thanksgiving | 
with an aunt, and have called” upon 
you to sign the temperance pledge.” 
“Why, sir,” I inguired, “do you wish 
to sign the temperance pledge?” 
« Well, sir, I am just recovering from 
a drunken spree, of which I feel “much 
ashamed. ! met here some old asso- 
ciates who invited me to drink. I 
yielded to the temptation, drank, and 
with others, before the evening passed 
away was intoxicated, and we talked 
and acted more like fools than men. 
I want to take the pledge that 1 may 
hereafter resist the temptations with 
which I met here.” He signed the 
pledge, and may God give him ratinath 
to keep it. 

27 Nov.—Six colored men called 
this afternoon—cooks and stewards. 
Furnished, them: with Bibles and re- 
ligious tracts and papers, of which 
they were destitute. After a long 
and familiar conversation about the 
evils. of intemperance and of the im- 
papas of believing and obeying the 

ord of God, tive of the six took the 

_ temperance pledge, 

28 Nov.— Sabbath.—Temperance 
meeting in the evening—a full house. 
Rey. Gent. Peck, and McDonald, 
and Hon. Neal Dow addressed the 
meeting. . 

. 29 Nov.—Met with several seamen 
and others who. spoke in high terms 
of the meeting last evening. ‘ound 
at the Hospital some who appeared 
interested in serious things, and free 
to converse on ‘topics pertaining. to 
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their spixitaal and. future well being; 
gave them tracts used om Mondays, 
This afteraoon a goodly number of 
seamen called at the Reading Room,’ 
among whom were two. Scotchmen- 
from Glasgow, one of them said, “I 
came in here to sion your temperance 
pledge. Iam aRechabite jwas such - 
in Glasgow, have been a sailor seven 
years and never violated my pledge 
till | came to Portland.”. “ Why did 
you break your pledge in Portland?” “ 
“T.came here from Boston seme days 
ago, having heard that wages were - 
eighteen dollars in Portland, while 
they Were but fifteen in Boston. I 
went out one evening and with my 
associates took a glass of beer, be- 
came confused, and was led on by 
them to drink more, and with them 
became noisy; the police interfered 
and took one of our number, and, in « 
attempting to secure him from them, 
one of our boys stabbed_an officer. 
We were then taken prisoners. Some 
of us have had our trial and I got 
clear by paying ten dollars and costs, 
1 have learned a lesson here in Port- 
land.” He appeared penitent, and , 
with two others signed the pledge, 
whom I furnished with the Senet. 
and tracts, 
. MIRROR. 


> 


Origin of American Missions in 
China. 


Forty-five years ago there was only 
one man, Sir George Staunton, who 
was acquainted with both the English 
and the Chinese languages. "The 
first Protestant missionary in China 
was the Rev. Dr. Robert Morrison, 
who was sent out by the London 
Missionary Society, and arrived at 
Canton, by the way of Philadelphia, 
onthe 4th September, 1807. He at 
first attempted to live and dress like 
a Chinese, in the hope of thereby 
gaining access to the people, and 
evading the vigilance of the Chinese _ 
authorities ; but finding these com- 
pliances of no use, he removed from 
Canton to the Portu guese port of Ma- - 
cao,where he applied himself diligently 
to the Jearning of the language. In 
1813. he was "joined by the Rev. Dr. 
William Milne, who removed to 
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Malac® in 1815, leaving Morrison . and editor. About the beginning’ of 
again alonein China. Dr. Milne died § 1829, copies of these papers with 
in 1822, leaving the whole burden of $ several publications came into the 
Chinese evangelization in the hands $ hands of this agent, who was also the 
of Dr. Morrison. acting secretary of the Society. 
The East India Company, whothen » They made on his mind a deep im- 
enjoyed a monopoly of the English § pression, to the effect that something 
trade to China, threw obstaclesin the » ought to be done. He prepared from 
way of sending additional missionaries § them .an elaborate article on China as 
from England; and for this and other > a field for missions, which was pub- 
reasons, Drs. Morrison and Milne had 5 lished in the Christian Spectator, 
for several years turned their eyes to $ and was perhaps the first formal call 
the American Churches for help. $ upon the American Churches to adopt 
Letters were sent from time to time } China as the field of their missionary 
to leading ministers in this country, labors. He also laid the subject 
but for a long time without bringing > before the Executive Committee of 
any favorable response. Inthe month $ his Society, who, in February, for- 
of November, 1827, Providence $ mally voted to send out a seamen’s 
brought to the port of Canton, a pious § chaplain for the port of Canton, as 
American ship-master, Capt. Crocker, $ soon as the proper man could be pro- 
of the ship Liverpool Packet ; who $ cured, with the means for his support. 
associated himself with Dr. Morrison, Early in autumn, the door opened 
and Mr. D. W.C. Olyphant, of New- § for action. Mr. Olyphant had char- 
York, a pious merchant then residing } tered the excellent ship Roman, . 
at Canton. These men hoisted the ¢ Captain Lavender, to sail from New-. 
Bethel flag for prayer-meetings on York for Canton, about the middle of 
board Captain Crocker’s ship; they $ October; and he wrote both to the 
also observed the Missionary monthly § Seamen’s Friend Society, and to the 
concert of prayer, on the first Monday ; American Board, urging each to send 
evening of the month, and this, as $ outa missionary, and offering them a 
Dr. Morrison observed, made up the $ free passage in his ship. 
chain of intercessions extending Those who have ever transacted 
round the globe. They also wrote $ business with Mr. Olyphant, will 
unitedly, and individually, to the $ easily understand how his modest 
American Board of Missions, to Rev. § and simple proposals produced on 
Dr. Spring, and to other Christian those to whom they were addressed, 
friends in America, urging the adop- ¢ the practical conviction that the thing 
tion of immediate measures to send § was now to be done. Mr. Evarts, 
missionaries to Canton, to enter into $ the Secretary of the American Board, 
Dr. Morrison’s labors for the Chinese, $ wentat once from Boston to Andover, 
and that one man should be sent to $ in quest of.a missionary. He was 
labor specially as the chaplain of the $ directed to Mr. Elijah C. Bridgeman, 
seamen and foreign residents who $ a young man who had just completed 
speak the English language. An $ his course of study in the theological 
elaborate and pathetic appeal to the ¢ seminary, and who had partly formed 
American Churches was also for-'¢ the purpose of becoming a. foreign 
warded; but the power of the press.$ missionary. The case was spread 
was not then fully understood, and ¢ before him; and after a few hours of 
the document never was printed. prayerful deliberation, he resolved to 
There can be no doubt that these ¢ go. He went at once to his native 
representations were, regarded with place, Belchertown, Mass., where he 
deep interest by those to whose hands ¢ was ordained, took leave of his friends, 
they came; but the way wasnot pre- and in less than two weeks, presented 
pared for responsive action imme- himself in New-York, prepared to 
_ diately. In the summer of 1828, the embark, The Rey. Dr. Bridgeman 
American Seamen’s. Friend Society ¢, has lately made his first brief visit to 
commenced its operations, and pro- ¢ his, native land, after an absence of 
sured the stated services of an agent twenty-three years. Modest and 
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unassuming, without any display or 
sounding of trumpets, he has devoted 
himself chiefly to the study of the 
Chinese language and literature, in 
which he is now, doubtless, the ripest 
and most critical living scholar. Four 
hundred millions of people will one 
day bless God for his labors, in trans- 
fetring so much of the knowledge of 
Christian nations into their tongue, in 
a<tyle to command their respect and 


confidence. Long may his life con- } 


tinue, that he may mature and multi- 
ply the fruits of his indefatigable study 
and toil for the benefit of the Central 
Flowery nation of the Pacific. 

The Seamen’s Friend Society were 
equally successful, but the circum- 
stances which led tothe happy result 
were more peculiar. In the papers 
and publications spoken of, which 
were sent from Canton to New-York, 
there wefe numerous references to 
the Christian Churches which had 
existed two centuries ago in the set- 
tlements then owned by Holland 
among the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. Dr. Milne had been 
much interested in the relics of these 
ancient Churches. Hence, the idea 
arose, which was expanded in the 
article puplished in the Christian 
Spectator, of connecting the Sea- 
men’s Mission with an attempt to 
revive some of these Churches, with 
the hope, also of thereby awakening 
more of a missionary spirit among the 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Churches 
in this country. It was a matter of 
regret that, at that time, so numerous 
and wealthy a body of Christians 
should feel and do so little in the 
cause of missions. 

Filled with this idea, the agent, on 
receiving Mr. Olyphant’s earnest 
appeal for a chaplain to go out in the 
Roman, called on the late John 
Nitchie, Esq., so long the esteemed 
office agent of the American Bible 
Society, and a leading elder of the 
Dutch Church, to inquire whether he 
knew of any young minister in that 
connection, possessing a missionary 
spirit, who would be likely to accept 


the appointment of seamen’s chaplain 


at Canton, with permission to visit the 
Dutch Churches of Batavia and 
Malacca, in the hope that the report 
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therefrom might kindle a new fervor 
in the Churches here at home. After 
conversing freely upon the plan, Mr. 
Nitchie observed that he was ac- 
quainted with but one of their young 
ministers who would be likely to enter 
into such a design; and he had been 
settled at Athens, near Hudson, New- 
York, where his labors were highly 
useful, until impared health had im- 
pelled him to leave. The name of 
this young man was David Abeel, and 
he was probably at his father’s house 
in New Brunswick. Mr. Nitchie 
thought that his own pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Mathews, would be likely to know 
where he was, and that his advice 
and influence would be most service- 
able in helping his young friend 
make up his mind to go, if there were 
no special obstaclesin the way. Dr. 
Mathews was accordingly waited on 
at once, and he entered warmly into 
immediate 
measures to lay the matter before Mr. 
Abeel, with all the public and personal 
considerations involved in its decision. 
To a young man brought up as 
tenderly as Mr. Abeel had been, the 
only son of his aged parents, and the 
only brother of his amiable sisters, 
surrounded by troops of kind friends, 
and with the most pleasing prospects 
of usefulness and happiness in the 
work of the ministry at home, it might 
be suppossed that such a proposition, 
involving so many and such various 
labors and changes, in an enterprise 
so new, and under the patronage of 
an infant Society, whose very exist-, 
ence was rather an experiment than 
a fixed fact, could have _presented 
but few attractions, while it must 
have presented itself surrounded by a 
multitude of obstacles and objections. 
But» the missionary spirit was there, 
as a living principle; and the love of 
Christ, the desire to extend the bound- 
aries of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and 
promote the spiritual welfare of the 
Churches, prevailed above all personal 
considerations. The proposition was 
made to Mr. Abeel at NowcBrunsw tek 
on the same day that it was made by 
the ‘American Board to Mr. Bridge. : 
man at Andover; and on the same 
day, less than two weeks afterwards, 
both these devoted brethren arrived 
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in New-York, prepared for the voy- 
age. The annals of missions, it is 
believed, contain few instances of 
equal readiness in the acceptance and 
execution of a proposal so totally un- 
anticipated and so self-sacrificing. . 
During the few days of their stay 
in this city, while the ship was getting 
ready for sea, several highly interest- 
ing public meetings were held, at 
which the objects of the mission were 
presented, and many prayers were 
offered in behalf of the two young 
men on whom the lot had fallen to be 
the first-fruits of American zeal for 
the conversion of China to the service 
of the true —: All things being 
ready, they Sailled on the 14th of 
October, 1829, and arrived in China 
on the 16th of February, 1830, in 
good health. They were warmly 
welcomed by good Dr. Morrison and 
by Mr. Olyphant, who omitted nothing 
that he could do for their comfort and 
usefulness. : 
It is not proposed, in this paper, to 
continue the history of American mis- 
sions in China. Mr. Abeel, who 
won the love of all to whom he 
became known, left the chaplaincy at 
the end of a year with the full con- 
sent of the Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and afterwards spent many years in 
India and at home, under the patron- 
age of the American Board of Mis- 
sions, his efforts resulting in the 
establishment of a Dutch mission in 
Borneo, and another at Amoy, and in 
the organization at home of the 
Foreign Missionary Society of the 
# Reformed Dutch Church, which has 
sent out quite a number of valuable 
missionaries to those Eastern regions. 


He returned home, at last with a- 


broken constitution, and after a linger- 
ing sickness died among his kindred, 
in great peace of mind, and with the 
joyful hopes of the gospel which he 
had preached at the ends of the earth. 
There are now eighteen distinct so- 
cieties having missions in China, 
seven of which are American; and 
these together have sent out one 
hundred and fifty missionary laborers 
to that country, of whom eighty-eight 
were from this country. Of seventy- 
eight missionaries now in China, 
forty-four are Americans. Surely, 


the kingdom of God is liké the grain 
of seed which is cast into the ground, 
until it. springs up and grows, and 
becomes a broad tree. whose branches 
shelter and feed the nations.—Na- 
tional Magazine. 
Such was the beginning of the 
operations of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, formed in 1826, and 
reorganized in 1828. Now its Chap- 
lains and Missionaries are scattered 
around the globe;—in China, the 
Sandwich Islands, New - Grenada, 
Chili, Brazil, West Indies, St. Helena,- 
France, Sweden, Denmaik, New 
Brunswick, é&c., &c. 


Unpublished Letter from John 
Randolph of Roanoke. 


We take pleasure in laying before 
our readers the following ' letter, 
from the celebrated Orator and States- 
man, John Randolph of Roanoke. 
The letter of the Rev. Mr. ‘Tustin, 
explains the circumstances under 
which Mr. Randolph’s letter was writ- 
ten :— 


Wasuine Ton, (D. C.) Dec. 14, 1852. 


To the Editor of the Union. 

Dear Sir,—Not satisfied to partake 
alone of tie mingled emotions of 
pleasure and sadness, which have 
been awakened in reading the follow- 
ing letter from the brilliant and eccen- 
tric Orator of Roanoke, I send it to 
you for publication, that the readers 
of the Union, and the public generally, 
may share in the sorrowful gratifica- 
tion which I have experienced in its 
perusal. It proves beyond question, 
that, whilst, from disease and other 
causes, Mr. Randolph exhibited on 
some occasions an irascible and peev- 
ish disposition, his heart was neverthe- 
less the depository of some of the finest 
and noblest feelings of which our 
fallen nature iscapable. I do not ac- 
cord fully with all the sentiments he 
has here expressed, but in its general 
tenor and spirit the letter has my most 
hearty approbation. It is ai heautiful 
specimen of fraternal sympathy and 
affection, expressed in terms of tend- 
erness and propriety which I have 
never seen excelled. It was written 
to his half-brother, the Hon. Henry 
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St. George Tucker, on the occasion | 


of the demise of his eldest son, a youth 
of singular promise—possessing 
largely the personal and intellectual 
attfactions of his accomplished father. 
It is propér to remark that the letter 
was found among the private papers 
of the distinguished gentleman to 
whom it was addressed, by his son, 
John Randolph Tucker, of Virginia. 
Having been long associated with the 
family of Judge Tucker, in terms of 
intimate friendship, I have obtained 
permission from Mr. Beverly Tucker, 
of this city, to dispose of the communi- 
cation as my judgment and sense of 
propriety might dictate. I therefore 
send it to you for publication, and be- 
speak for it especially the attention of 
those who, in the days of other years, 
were associated with its distinguished 
author in the relations of personal and 
political friendship. 
Very respectfully, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
SEPTIMUS TUSTIN. 


(LETTER FROM‘MR. RANDOLPH. | 


_ “May He, who has the power, and 
always the will, when earnestly, 
humbly, and devotedly entreated, sup- 
ee and comfort you, my brother!— 

shall not point to the treasures that 
remain to you jn your surviving chil- 
dren, and their mother, dearer than all 
of these put together. No; I have 
felt too deeply how little power have 
words that play round the head to 
reach the heart when it is sorely 
wounded. The commonplaces of 
consolation are at the tongue’s end of 
all the self-complacent and satisfied, 
from the pedant’ priest to a washer- 
woman. (They who don’t feel can 
talk.) Tabjure them all. The father 
of Lord Russell, when condoled with 
according to form, by the book, re- 
Bae I would not give my dead son 
or any other man’s living.” May 
this thought come home to your bosom, 
too; but not on the same occasion. 
May the’ spirit of God, which is not 
the chimera of heated brains, nor a 
device of artful men to frighten and 
cajole'the credulous, but is as much 
an existence that can be felt and un- 
derstood as the whisperings of your 
own heart, or the love you bore tohim 


that you have lost—may that Spirit, 
which is’ the comforter, shed His in- 
fluence upon your soul, and incline 
your heart and understanding to the 
only right way, which is that of life 
eternal! Did you ever read Bishop 
Butler’s Analogy? If not, I will 
send it to you. Have you read the 
Book? What I'say upon this sub- 
ject, I not only believe, but I know 
to be true—that the Bible, studied 
with an humble and a contrite heart, 
never yet failed to do its work, even 
with those who from idiosyncracy or 
disordered minds, have conceived that 
they were cut off from its promises of 
a life to come. e 
* Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you.” This was my 
only support and stay during years of 
misery and darkness; and just as I 
had almost begun to despair, after 
more than ten years of penitence and 
prayer, it pleased God to enable me to 
see the truth, to which until then my 
eyes had beensealed. To this vouch- 
safement, I have made the most un- 
grateful returns. But I would not 
give up my slender portion of the price 
paid for our redemption—the ransom 
of sinners—of all who do not hug 
their chains, and refuse to come out 
from the house of bondage—I say 
that I would not exchange my little 
portion in the Son of David for the 
ower and glory of the Parthian or 
oman Empires as described by Mil- 
ton in the temptation of our Lord and 
Savior—not for all with which the 
enemy tempted the Savior of man. 
“This is the secret of the change 
of my spirits, which all whoknow me 
must have observed within a few 
years past. After years spent in hum- 
ble and contrite entreaty, that the tre- 
mendous sacrifice on Mount Calvary 
might not have been made in vain for 
me—the chiefest of sinners—it 
pleased God to.speak his peace into 
my heart—that peace of God which 
passeth all understanding to them 
that know it not, and even to them 
that do. And although I have now, 
as then, to reproach myself with time 
mispent, and faculties misemployed ; 
although my condition has on more 
than one occasion resembled that of 
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him who, having one evil spirit cast 
out, was taken possession of by seven 
other spirits more wicked than the 
first, and the first also; yet I trust 
that they, too, by the power and 
mercy of God, may be, if they are not, 
vanquished. 

“But where am[ running to? On 
this subject more hereafter. Mean- 
while, assure yourself of what is of 
small value compared with that of 
those who are a piece of yourself—of 
the unchanged regard and sympathy 
of your mother’s son. Ah! my God! 
I remember to have seen her die—to 
have followed her to the grave—to 
have wondered that the sun continued 
to rise and set, and the order of nature 
go on! Ignorant of true religion, 
but not yet an Atheist, I remember 
with horror my impious expostulations 
with God upon this bereavement— 
“but not yet an Atheist.” The ex- 
istence of Atheism has been denied— 
but I was an honest one. Hume be- 
gan and finished me. 1 read Spinoza 
and all the tribe., Surely, ¢ ) 
who gave me “ Hume’s Essay upon 
Human Nature” to read, administered 
“ Beattie upon Truth” as the antidote 
—Venice treacle against arsenic and 
the essential oil of bitter almonds—a 
bread and milk poultice for the bite of 
the cobra cabello. 

“Fad I remained a’ successful po- 
litical leader, I might have never been 
a Christian. But it pleased God that 
my pride should be mortified; that by 
death and desertion, I should lose my 
friends; that, except in the veins ofa 
maniac, and he, too, possessed “ of a 
child by a deaf and dumb spirit,” there 
should not run one drop of my father’s 
blood) in any living creature beside 
myself. The death of Tudor finished 
my humiliation. Ihad tried all things 
but the refuge to Christ, and to that, 
with parental. stripes, was I driven. 
Often did I cry out with the father of 
that wretched boy, “Lord, I believe 
help thou mine unbelief!” and the 
gracious mercy of our Lord to this 
wavering faith, staggering under the 
force of the hard heart of unbelief, I 
humbly hoped would, in his good 


time, be extended to me also.—St. § 


Mark. vii., 17—29. 
“Throw Revelation aside, and I 


ean drive any man by irresistible in- 
duction to Atheism. John Marshall 
could not resist me. When I say any 
man, I mean a man capable of logical 
and consequential reasoning. Deism 
is the refuge of those that startle at 
Atheism, and can’t believe Revelation; 
and my ——, (may God have forgiven 
us both,) and myself used, with Did- 
erot & Co., to laugh at the deistical 
bigots who must have milk, not being 
able to digest meat. All theism is 
derived from Revelation—that of the 
laws confessedly. Our own is from 
the same source—so is the false rev- 
elation of Mahomet—and I can’t blame 
the Turks for considering the Franks 
and Greeks to be idolaters. Every 
other idea of one God that floats in the 
world'is derived from the tradition of 
the sons of Noah handed down to 
their posterity. 

“But enough—more than enough 
—I can scarcely guide my pen. 
will add, however, that no lukewarm 
seeker ever became a real Christian; — 
for “from the days of John the Baptist 
until now, the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence and the violent take 
it by force”—a text which I read 500 
times before I had the slightest con- 
ception of its true application. 

Your brother, 
J. R. or ROANOKE. 

To.H. St. G. Tucker, Esq. 
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Letters from Polynesia. . 
No. 4. 


Arrivals of Whale Ships.—Attend- 
ance at the Chapel.—Success of 
the Seamen.—An open door of 
usefulness.—Japanese, etc. etc. 

Honoxunu, Nov. 1852. 
The fall shipping season has now 
fairly commenced. The whale-ships 
were somewhat later arriving this 
year compared with former years. 

The number arrived at the various 

ports of this island this season has 

been 175, and about 100 more may 
reasonably be expected: during the 
current month, The number of ar- 
rivals at Honolulu has been much 
larger than ever before: the whole 
number at Honolulu has been already 


} 120, At present we have over 100 


180 . 


whale-ships in port, besides about 20 
merchant vessels. Supposing each 
whale-ship*has a crew of thirty men, 
(which is a low estimate,) we have, 
at present, between 3000 and 4000 
seamenin port. Probably 1000 more 
than at any previous time. Our Sab- 
bath and weekly meetings, as you 
may imagine, are now full to over- 
flowing. ‘The last two Sabbaths the 
attendance was highly gratifying. It 
has been necessary to bring in extra 
seats. One feature of the audience is 
encouraging—I refer to the general 
attendance of ship-masters. [ attri- 
bute this circumstance, in part, to the 
fact that so many ship-masters are 
now accompanied by their wives: 
about 20 such instances are now in 
_ port. The general influence is good. 
As years pass away I think the prac- 
tice will be much more general for 
ship-masters’ to be accompanied by 
their wives and families. Why should 
not this practice become general? 
The masters of rhost American whale 
ships spend more time in the ports of 
the Sandwich Islands than they do 
in the United States. ‘The course 
now pursued, of trans-shipping oil on 
board merchant vessels, will tend to 
keep whale-ships out much longer. 
Several ships are now taking oil, and 
a much larger number might imme- 
diately get freights of oil and bone. 
The success of whale-ships during 
the last season has been very encou- 
raging, much more so than last year. 
The average taken this season has 
been 1204 barrels to each ship; while 
last year the average was only abont 
600 barrels to each ship. All vessels 
have taken sufficient to ensure saving 


voyages, not one, I believe has come . 


in “clean,” while last year this class 
was quite numerous. 

The general health of seamen is 
good. Very fow deaths or accidents 
have been reported. Our hospital is 
now filled up, but as yet not a single 
death has occurred since the shipping 
season commenced. ‘T'emporal pros- 
perity crowns the labors of the hardy 
whalemen. ‘They labor hard, endure 
great fatigue and are exposed to fear- 
ful dangers, but in some unaccount- 
able manner, and with the blessing of 
a kind Providence, their lives are pre- 
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served. “O that men would praise 
the Lord for his goodness and his 
loving kindness to the children of 
men.” 

In my labors among seamen I have 
been most cordially welcomed. It 
becomes me to speak of God’s good- 


. hess in granting me free access to 


the crew_of every vessel. Numbers 
of seamen daily call for books and 
copies of the scriptures. Last Sab- 
bath afternoon probably 50 came to my 
study. My opportunity to distribute 
books and useful reading is unlimited, 
and I only regret that my supply at 


‘ present is not more abundant. ‘“ Lift 


up your eyes, and look in the fields, 
for they are white already to harvest.” 
While a chaplain sees much, and 
hears of more, that he would gladly 
forget, there are still encouraging 
features inthe moral aspect of affairs. 
I meet with here and there one who 
has resolved to break off his sins by 
righteousness. A mate recently told 
me that the tract “‘Ihe Swearer’s 
Prayer,” had effectually opened his 
mind to the sinfulness of his conduct 
as a drinking blasphemer, and now he 
was endeavouring to live a life of 
prayer. Other instances of a similar 
nature might be narrated, but even 
one conversion will make angels re- 
joice, and why should not Christian 
people take courage ? 

Allow me earnestly to entreat all 
the friends of seamen in the U.S. to 
abound in prayer for seamen. “ Paul 
may plant and Apollos water, but 
God alone can give the increase.” 

Yesterday I met a gentleman from 
Lahaina. He expressed deep regret 
that the new chaplain had not arrived. 
He remarked that shipmasters said 
they would desert the port if they 
could not have a chaplain! This is 
rather strong language, but it is never- 
theless true, that the presence of a 
chaplain in our ports frequented by 
seamen is very important. 

But [have no more time to writes; 
the mail will close this p.m. for Cali- 
fornia, and probably the largest num. 
ber of letters be sent off that ever left 
the [slands at one time. 

With esteem, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
5. C. DAMON. 
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Commerce of New York. 
From Journal of Commerce. 


It will be seen that the monthly 
imports, compared with the previous 


year, continued to decline until the 


close of July, since which they have 
Increased, so that the total for the 
year is $129,849,619 against $131,- 
361,578 for the previous year. Show- 
ing a decline of owly $1,511,959. The 
decline as compared with 1850, is 
$5,857,323. This, however, is in- 
clusive of specie, which during the 
first ten months of 1850 embraced 
large amounts. of California. gold, 
which arrived from Chagres, and was 
entered as from a foreign port. Since 
November 1850, this: item has not 
been entered among the imports, and 
there is therefore an apparent falling 
off in the receipts of specie. We 
annexa monthly comparison for three 
years of the receipts of merchandise, 
exclusive of specie, which will give, 
ata glance, a fair view of the import 
trade. 


FOREIGN IMPORTS (EXCLUSIVE 
OF SPECIE) ENTERED AT THE 
PORT OF NEW YORK. 


1850. 1851. 1852. 
January, . 11,931,554 15,258,015 10,907,361 
February, 8,248,459 11,890,372 9,129,284 
March, . . 9,965,835 12,815,597 12,062,481 
April,.. . . 11,898,024, 10,339,883 10,639,319 
May, «... 10,645,954 10,876,465 — 7,339,151. 
June,... 7,196,171 9,809,692 9,329,850 
July, . . . 19,246,278 14,424,907 12,792,190 
August, . . 11,023,744 13,275,427 - 15,261,771 
September, 10,394,764 | 9,615,241 — 12,553,430 
October, . 8,065,511 8,554,509 8,585,183 
November, 6,589,990 5,752,979 8,655,301 
December, 4,372,719 © 6,698,948 10,186,073 


Total . $119,579,003 $129,312,085 $127,441,304 

The revenue from cash duties 
received at this port, show that a 
larger proportion of the dutiable im- 


1850... 


ports have been made up of articles 
of Juxury, which pay a high rate of 
duty. We annex a monthly. state- 
ment for three years, which will be 
found of much interest: 
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Turning now to the exports to 
Foreign ports, we find the total forthe 
year, including specie, below the* 
amount forthe year 1851, as will be 
seen by the following comparison: 

By a comparison of the totals, how- 
ever, it will be seen that the falling off 
is altogether in specie, and that »ex- 
clusive of this item, the Exports have 
increased $2,517,714, although they 
are less than the very large amount 
reached in 1850. We annex a Sum- 
mary of the exports of Specie and 
Merchandize for three years :-— 


Specie. Merchandise. Total. 
1852 , . $25,096,255 $46,427,354 . $71,528,609 
1851... 43,743,209 48,910,640, . 87,653,849. 

9,982,048 50,136,300 60,119,248 
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The specie is as much domestic 
produce, as wheat or corn, and if more 
of it had been shipped, our home mar- 
ket would be in a more healthy con- 
dition. In this connection, we present 
a comparison of the quantity of some 
of the leading articles of produce shtp- 
p2d from this port for the last two 
years the total value of which is in- 
cluded above under the head of Mer- 
chandize. The shipments of flour 
have increased about 100,000 bbls, 
while the exports of wheat have been 
doubled. The shipments of corn have 
continued to decline for the last three 
years. Many other items of interest 
will be found in the comparison. 


® Arrivals for 1852. 


We are indebted to James Thorne, 
Visq., of the United States Revenue 
department, for the following annual 
table of arrivals at this port, of vessels 
from foreign ports, together with the 
number of passengers arrived, for the 

year ending December 31st, 1852, 
inclusive :— 


& g 
Nations. “2 : = Toran. 
BSi rad et fy ee 8 
Bt) iy) ee 
BD cde") lead, tee te 
na mM is] fo} [2) 
American... 157 802 410 6384 297 2,300 
British .«.. 49 84 252 407 221 1,018 
Bremen...* — 29. 62 (81 3 125 
Brenehy ss. ee DA De 18 
Austrian... — 5 2 2. — 9 
Swedish ... — 2 7 30 2 41 
Norwegian. , — 2 12. 28 Z 43 
Sicilian... — 8 10 1 19 
Hamburgh.. — 18 2 ° 5. — 48 
Danish 2... — ' 2 TF Jo — 19 
Russian, ... — 2 8 4 — 4 
Belgian s..5 75, eee ee By oe 20 
Dutch’. 5... = a 8 6. 8 22, 
Neapolitan... — — I 8s — 9 
Prussian’... — 2 18 #14 .— 34 
$ardinianw,s — — 1 8 = 4 
Genoese 6 4 
Mecklenburg, — — 1 6 — 7 
Italians, ee KR 9 
Spanish.... — 1 2 2 = 5 
Lubes... ee 1 1— 2 
Oldenburg 5. —. — 8 7 2 17 
Oolutibian,..-—-— — — 1 — 1 
Portuguese... —  — | 1 4 (8 23 
Mexican 2... —- — — 1 — a 
Venezuelan, .. = Ss a4 4 
Wanovarian.. — — 8 7 2 12 
Brazillian... — - — 3s = 3 
Bavarian... —- —- — 212 — 1 
Total... 206 956 860 1253 544 3,927 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ARRIVALS FOR 


1851. 1852. 
Steamers. ... 166 206 
Shing: sie las SEh 956 
Barks... ... $83 860 
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Brigs ..... » 1803 1258 
Galliots..... 2 
etches...) 0\. 2 _ 
Schooners .., 588 544 
PLOOPR |, votes a 
VACHIS fof nle oo 1 
3}883 3,822 
Decrease in 1852, 66. 
PASSENGERS. 
Number of Passengers from California. 
1851 . 3 . 4 ~ 18,207 
1 5) yp gee iar ee Seem bn 


Emicration To Tus PorT FOR 
THE Year 1852.—The following 
tables, which we have compiled from 
the books of the Commissioners of 
Emigration, will exhibit the emigration 
for the last year ; also the totals for the 
three previous years. Subjoined is 

*the first table, showing the number of 
passengers to New York, both foreign 
born and native, for every month in 


the year :— 
Months. Citizens. Aliens. 
SAMUATY; ew oe ww SEI 11,592 
February, «© « 2,562 §,342 
March, : 3,184 21,726 
April, ‘ 3,545 28,193 
May, é = 3,917 33,372 
June, 5,541 49,225 
July, eee ste aly 4,550 29,403 
MBSE CP Ses ie Se Wo BOD 84,513 
S¢ptember, . . ..| 0: -. Bj282 86,777 
October, . hee regs, Wiss SOCONe 17,765 
November, . . . . . . 2,528 16,573 
December, . 2,224 15,019 

Total . . . .89,052 299,504 
Of the foreigners, there arrived from— 
Treland,. . . . 117,537} Belgium,.... . 82 
Germany,. . . 118,126 | West Indies, . . 265 
England, . 31,275 | Nova Scotia, .. 78 
Scotland, 7,640 | Sardinia, 69 
Wales, 2,531 | South America, . 120° 
France, . _8,778| Canada, ..... 48 
Spaiyavcca: «a 450] China, ...... A4 
Switzerland, . 6,455 | Sicily, ....:. 42 
Holland,, «©. 1,223 | Mexieoy. «soi. 22 
Norway, -.. _1,889'] Russia,. . 2... Haat 
Sweden, ... 2,066 | East Indios,... 18 
Denmark,. . . 156 | Turkey, .. 6 6. 4 
Ttalyens sss 858 | Greece... .. 6 
Portugal, . .. 29| Poland, ..... 186 

Total aliens / yy. . SFY 8 299,504 

“American citizens arrived. 39,052 
PASBEHGETS . eee « 388,556 
Totals. 

SS ee « « 4,) « 220,608 

B50 2 ee a 0 DIR 786 

FBBE ah oy ws oe rey 289,601 

COASTWISE. 

St’mers. Ships. Barq’s. Brigs. Sch’s. Total._ 
January 13 33 28 83 269 376 
February 26 34 82 43 353 488 
Mareh .26 25 28 “42 ‘637 ~~. 758 
April’... . 28 26 25 al 523 633 
Mays. 29°19 238 45... 645. Jél 
June 5 26° 17-8 60. SI Bg 
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July 22 26 Nh Th ABB COT» 

Augost .15 9 Il 31 396 462° 
Sept?mb’r 28 16 8 46 499 597 
October 25 19 13 64 683, @ 804 
Novemb’r 25 20 14 49 415 623 

Decemb’r 20 25 i 54 564 674 Q 
Whole number as above ...... 7,316 
Which added to the Foreign .. . 3,822 

Makes a total forthe year of . . .11,138, ° 

Whole number last year... 2. . 11,027 $ 

PEAGRESED fir i ta aah Sawa a te geeteks Hii 

S 

As 


Note.—In the above, there are no ‘ 
Sloops included, which if added to the 
‘many Schooners from Virginia and 
Philadelphia, with wood and coal, 


wre 


which, though consigned here, dis” 
charge their cargoes at Brooklyn, Wil 
liamsburg, Jersey City and the adja~ 
cent towns on the Hudson, and are 
not boarded, owing to the remoteness 
of those points for general business, 
would make the number much greater. 
Weestimate the Schoonersthat arrive 
at the above places and are not re- 
ported at eight per day, which we 
think a small estimate; this would 
give for the year, 2920 additional 
Schooners to be added to the Coasting 
trade, making the whole number of 
Coastwise Arrivals for 1852, 10,236 


Deaths in the Seamen’s Retreat. 


From August to December ,.1852. 


John Ramsay, . . . 
Jacob Knudsten, < 
Jacob Haisins, . 
Walter Irving,. . . 
Christopher T. Large 
Thomas R, Graves, 
James Wafer, . . . 
William Avis, . . . 
James Woods,. . 
Stephen Redmond, 
Isaac West, .. . 
Charles Colman, ; 
James Fowler,. . . 
Miguel Gonzales, . 
Andrew Robinson, ; 
John Larkin, .. 
John Cole, .. . >. 
Jose de Silva, . .. . 
John Jamison, . . . 
Richard Davis,. . . 
John Wilson, 2 
William Wilson, . . 
Charles Moore, . . 
Thomas Connor, . 
Jacob Felt, . . ..) 
Thomas Lemon, 
William Durfee, 
William Haskins,. . 
John Kinseller, . . 
Edward Tobey, ... 
Joseph Jacobs, . 5 
Daniel McCloud, .. . 
Robert Powers, .. 
Peter McElroy, 
Frederick Andrews, . 


ee em aS, SNS Ce OR re A ee 


t5 6 


Age, 


23 
30 
2 23 
Ped, 
26 
30 
24 
28 
53 
. 39 
a 
25 
18 
42, 
38 
30 
23 
35 
. 24 
» 64 
. 30 
$30 
. 22 
. 35 
3 590 
yr 80 
. 33 
. 28 
AT 
32 
32 
. 40 
+348 
- 43 


Treland,. . 
Norway, 
Germany, . 
England, . . 
Prussia, , 
New York, . 
Treland, Mis 
England, . . 
Yrelands, 4. \s 
Maryland, . 
Delaware, . 
Pennsylvania, . 
Canada,s 1. . 
Portugal, 
Boreden: 
Treleridess sss.‘ 
Dist.Col.,'; 


Portugal, ©. 
Treland, . 
Demarara, . 
New Jersey, . 
Norway, . . 
Maryland, 
Treland,. . . 
Sweden, - 
England, . « 
R. Island, . . 
Neti ditcy. : 
Treland, . 
Maine, . 

1 en Fae ae 
Newfoundland, 
Scotland, . . 
Scotland, 
Connecticut, 


. 
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Bourton Briggs, . . + -.. 38 
Nicholas Sharp, . . . - «, 26 
Charles Wilson, . » . « « 34 
John Fernando, . 30 
Thomas TMs). sk sep aze 24 
James W,Smith,. . . 22 


Richard Hewitt, 7 27 
Joseph Lioyd, . . . . 19 
Andrew de Cann,. x 40° 
Antonio G. Caldeira, . 13 
- John Langdon, . j 15 
Andrew Young, . . . 35 
Henty Smithy oe. a) te) ese vA 
_ James Mulhern, SA aes 
Gilbert Campbell... . .'. » 24 
John Williams, . . ... . 47 
SoM sce es eee te OT 
y Robert B. Norton, .. 2. ... 57 
George Allen, . . . . 30 
"Thomas, Barton, 288° 4. Wes 
George H. Allen,. . . 9... 30 
John Pratt, . atitwuees en 40 
Moly BROWN yn. 8sa1.ccge Dione 
ohn Aten; 4%) Gn) 6 SEP Nee 
Robert Kemp, 3... 88 
Henry Middleton, . ‘bree 5 
Charles Robinson, . 36 
John Kenneday, . 1... . 28 
Robert Bennet, . . . . . 24 
“ Edward Bennan, . 25 


Andrew Colson; eure. 

William Johnson,. . %.. « (25 

Joseph Emanuel, . . . . . 
Richard Griffiths, . 

Pow: WOW) 0s a) ome 

POUMPAUTIS, joes eo cat. lens 

Lewis'Settes, . . ... 


Total deaths, 72 ; 
Average length of life, 31 years. 
Natives of the United States, 23. 


W. J. was a young man, had been 
to sea six years. during which time 
had never written to his parents or 
heard from them. O, how his con- 
scious neglect of his parents embit- 
tered his dying moments. He desired 
some money he left, sent to their 


a letter received in reply, told how 
deeply they felt. 

J. W. was an old man, fora number 
of years was afflicted with partial 
paralysis, was remarkable for an 
unhappy disposition of mind, would, 
extract evil and misery from anything. 
His appeared to be a desperate case— 
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Rhode Islands ...¢ -.4" * 9 
Prussia,. . i cs 
Sweden,. . - 


Manilla, is 's- re". me 13. 
Massachussetts, . .  * 15. 
SaCarolinase ss. 17 aS. 
Binglandste oo 5 = ta yt teles crac fask Ue 
NaI, (<= ask, ase TOM Ee 19. 
Ota: fA +), cae 
Portugal 3 ea Ee 
Now VOrky).- a tems oe as 
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an abundant harvest of noxious weeds, 
the sowing ofhalfa century crowded 


> the soil; but a few weeks before his 


death he turned his attention to the 
Bible, read almost constantly, became 
thoughtful and serious. He soon 
professed strong confidence in Christ, 
and certainly gave evidence of havin 
experienced his pardoning love. i 
record this as an illustrious example 
of Christs power to save. 

C. M. was a young man of intelli 
gence, formed a habit of reading when 
very young. His father attended 
— Lighthouse—received a good 
religious education in his desolated 
home—but had unfortunately wan- 
dered “far from the central point of 
bliss.””. He “had many wearisome 
days and nights appointed unto him,” 
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but he experienced the benefit of 
affliction. He ‘returned to the Lord, 
was accepted and died in great peace. 

E. T. was also a great sufferer— 
but without the support—had long 
tried to coax himself into infidelity, 
but his mind was ill at ease. 
appeared to have but little, if any, of 
the milk of human kindness in his 
breast. “ His hand was against every 
mah, and every man’s hand was 
against him.” His was a dreadful 
death. 

N. was. past the meridian of life, 
but was visited in the Hospital by his 
aged mother of more than four-score 
years; the frosts of age had never 
chilled the fountain of affection. With 
a mother’s love she pointed him to the 
Saviour—she wept over and plead 
with him—he had been.a class-leader 
—had once kept the Sailor’s Home, 
Boston. We have hope that he 
exercised genuine repentance and 
faithin Christ. 

G. A. left a wife and child in Eng., 
to whom he appeared strongly at- 
tached. His last words were “ my 
wife! my wife!” “my child! my 
child !” 

R. K. had for years enjoyed the 
consolaticns of religion. His lamp 
was trimmed and burning—he was 
not in death like a ship under sail 
struck in a squall—he was ready, calm 
and peaceful and could say— 


‘Welcome sweet death to me, 
I am prepared to die.” 


C. R. was for several years first 
officer in our largest ships, he had a 
chronic disease, at one time, a year 
previous to his death, was brought 
very low, appeared deeply penitent, 
he partially recovered, however, left 
the Hospital, but neglected his solemn 
covenant. with God, his convictions 
forsook him. When he returned I 
conversed with him, but he declared 
he had never any {religious emotion 
since his recent recovery. 

Mr. Eprror,—You can make what 
use of the foregoifig notes you deem 
advisable. I had intended to give 
you some account of our Temperance 
Meetings. It has been about 14 
months since we organized our So- 
ciety—have met weekly since, and 
now number over 800 members. We 


He.. 
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4 
have several remarkable instances of 
reform and will give you a few facts 
at some future time. 


Respectfully, + 
D. E. FRAMBES. 


Notice to Mariners. 


Treasury DEPaRTMENT. 
Orrice Licur-House Boarp., 
Wasuineton Crry, Oct., 14, 1852. 
Mariners and others interested in 
corhmerce, and the preservation of 
life and property from loss by ship- 
wreck on our coast, are earnestly re- 
quested to give prompt information to 
the Inspectors or Superintendents of 
Lights, or to this Board, by direct 
communication, of cases in which 
lights are not lighted punctually a 
sunset, and extinguished at sunrise 
or in which they are not properly at- 
tended to during the night, or in 
which Light Vessels and Buoys are 
out of position; and of all cases in 
which the published instructions from 
this Board are not strictly executed, 
that the Board may, with as little delay 
as possible, apply the proper remedy, 
and prevent further neglect of duty 
in matters connected with the Lights, 
Beacons and Buoys of the United 
States. 
By order of the Board, 

W. B. SHUBRICK, Chairman, — 
TuHornton A, JEnRins, Secre- 
Epm’p L. F, Hanpcastie, § taries. 


Dariex, Gro., December 2. 


Br. ship John S. De Wolfe, from 
Liverpoq] for Savannah, recently went 
ashore near Black Beard Island, and 
is a total loss. 


Litrte Ecce Harzor, Dec., 2. 


Ship Georgia, from Liverpool for 
Savannah, via New York, 250 passen- 
gers, was wrecked on the South end 
of Long Island Beach during the gale 
night, 3d. The passengers and crew 
were all landed safely. 


ee 
Deaths of Seamen. 
In the Hospital at Honolulu, Aug. 


7th, 1852. George Mathews, 4 na- 
tive of New York. 


* 


Hem York, February, 1853, 


The Rescue of a Shipwrecked 
Crew by the Steamer Pacific. 


We have been favored with an 
extract of a private letter from Henry 
W. Cowles, Esq., who has started-on 
an European tour, before commenc- 
ing the practice of law in our City, 
giving an interesting account of the 
thrilling: incident that happened to the 
Pacific on her outward voyage, a 
graphic account of which from the 
pen ofa lady passenger, we published 
sometime since. We hope that jus- 
tice will be done to the four daunt- 
less heroes, who, braving the most 
terrific dangers, saved the lives of 
sixteen men, from what seemed an 
inevitable fate : 

I was looking out of the window, 

.and watching the waves. At one 
time I would look up above me, and 
see nothing but amass of black water 
with a huge white crest ; then, upon a 
dizzy height, I would look down upon 
a dark valley of restless water. The 
wind was blowing with such force, 
that no passenger ventured on deck. 
Suddenly the mate cried out, “A 
wreck!’ We then rushed upon deck. 
Nothing was to be seen; but as I 
clung to one of the stays, the vessel 
rose on the top of a mountain wave, 
and directly ahead was a bark dis- 
masted, and seemingly rolling over 
her last time. Our Captain had been 
confined to his state room ever sinco 
we left port. He came running on 
deck, and stood mationless till we 
came almost alongside. There stood 
on the wretched remnant ofa fine 
bark, sixteen men. Two held up a 
red flag; while on the only rope that 


e 


remained to the stump of the mast, 


| fluttered portions of a sail torn into 


shreds. ‘ Reefthe sails,” shouted our 


_Captain to the sailors. Up they went ; 


the engine stopped, and a cheer from 
the wreck as ifa new day had dawned 
upon their despairing hearts. But 
just at this moment the storm com- 
menced with renewed fury. Away 
we bounded from the wreck, and 
momentarily my heart sunk within 
me. Around the wreck we kept 
beating. Now on one side we could 
see in the distance our forlorn hope; 
a great-wave would wash over her, 
and we dared not hope that they could 
remain upon their broken deck. Thus 
ae five or six hours of the most 
eart-rending anxiety. At last we 
neared the wreck. A rocket was 
fired, but the wind carried it far 
beyond them; another, but in vain. 
“Lower the life-boat,’ shouted the 
Captain; “who will venture 2?” “T, 
I, I, J,” exclaimed. four of the crew. 
And now think what an awful sight 
before us. A wreck with sixteen 
wretched sailors on her; our little 
boat, with four ‘of our sailors in it. 
lashed to the rope which connected 
the boat with us, daring to tempt so 
terrific a sea. Away the billows 
earry them; now they ride upon a 
eak above us; and now they are 
in a valley, and a mountain of water 
between us. But now they near 
the wreck a rope is thrown to them. 
Hurrah ! the boat’s captain has it; he 
fastens to his bow ; he hauls upto her; 
a wave dashes him ona level with her 
deck. Two frenzied men jump from 
the wreck, and fall into the water; and 
now a wave intervenes; as we rise, 
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we see the captain seize one by the 
hair, and lift him into the boat. Again, 
the other is caught, and, fainting, is 
brought in. The storm commences 
again; the waves run higher; but 
there stil!’ remain the undaunted four# 
and as each wave tosses them up, 
they rescue two others froma watery 
grave. A shout—they are all in the 
boat. Heaven help «them now, for 
the storm king is riding in merciless 
fury. Cheering each other on, plying 
their oars skillfully, they scan the 
Heavens from their fickle mountain 
of brine and fearlessly sink into the 
yawning gulfs below. But where are 
they now? We feel the boat at the 
end of the line still. There she is 
again riding on high, and asthe wave 
glides away she hovers under our 
bow. Twenty ropes, already pre- 
pared with loops at their end, are 
thrown into the boat and the men haul 
in two—two more—two—two again 
—two again—again, and two more, 
and now they areallondeck. Some 
leap up with gratitude inexpressible, 
and others are so benumbed with the 
eold that they cannot move. Here, 
as they are all kindly cared for by the 
crew, let us leave them. You turn, 
and the four heroes of the day are 
borne exhausted below. Cast your 
eye around, and you willsee not only 
women but men in tears. Every 
hearts wells in gratitude to a benign 
Providence, and in admiration-of the 
heroism of four of hiscreatures. As 
l passed to the aft of the steamer, I 
saw the gallant little boat sinking. 
As it was hauled back, it struck the 
wheel and was broken almost to 
pieces. Inever looked at an inani- 
mate object with such a love as the 
life boat that rescued sixteen men— 
and as she went down my heart sank 
within me. The conduct of our Cap- 
tain was noble and manly, and stamps 
him as a sailor ofintellect and human- 
ity. There are a thousand circum- 
stances connected with this subject, 
and at present too numerous to men- 
tion. Again we got under way, the 
storm still raging. Wednesday it 
became calmer, and we progressed 
slowly along till about 10 o’clock, P. 
M., when some portion of the ma- 
chinery of therengine broke. We 
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‘were delayed sometime in fixing that, 


and worked with but half the usual 
power untilthe morning. About noon 
to-day the engine was again stopped 
and a new rod substituted. There 
was a purse of $500 raised by the 
passengers for the four sailors. At 
the meeting I made a speech, which, 
I.hope, was of service to them.—N. 
Y. Times. 


He 


t 


From the London Times of 
Dec. 14. 7% 


An act of great humanity and cour- 
age on the part of an American com- 
mander and his seamen was reported/ 
in our advices from Liverpool, pub- 
lished yesterday. 1t seems that the 
United States Mail steamship Pacific, 
Captain Nye, six days before her ar- 
rival in Liverpool, fell in with the ship 
James Stephens, of Irvine; bound from 
Quebec to Glasgow. There was a 
very heavy sea running at the time— 
it blew a perfect gale. The James 
Stephens was waterlogged and on the 
point of sinking. As may be readily 
supposed, from the rivalry existing 
between the companies which are con- 
tending for supremacy in the Atlantic, 
it was no light matter for Captain Nye 
to turn aside from his course. Of 
course we do not mean to say that as 
aman of proper feeling there was any 
alternative open to him but {pat of 
saving his perishing fellow creatures 
at all reasonable hazard and at what- 
ever commercial risk. There is, how- 
ever, such a thing as cheerful, and 
such a thing as reluctant aid—_There 
is all the difference in the world be- 
tween assistance tendered for form’s 
sake,.and the heroic determination to 
rescue a number of helpless men from 
peril or to perish in the attempt. 
Captain Nye—to his honor be it 
spoken—did not hesitate for a moment 
as to the course he should pursue. 
As soon as the ship was descried and 
there was a suspicion that she might 
be in danger, he gave orders to steer 
straight to the spot, that her real posi- 
tion might be ascertained. Nothing, 
certainly, could well be more hopeless 
than ‘the situation of the James 
Stephens and of her crew—few things 
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less probable considering the state of 
the weather, than any effective assist- 


ance could be rendered to them. ‘ 


Captain Nye, however, had a life-boat 
lowered down, and the brave fellows 
who manned her strained every nerve 
to approach the wreck. Thesea was 
running too high for them, and the 
fury of the storm must have b2en 
great indeed when such men as these 
were obliged to return, and confess 
themselves fairly beaten by the power 
of the elements. Still Captain Nye 
would not be turned from his benevo- 
lent purpose—he refused to leave the 
crew of the sinking ship toa fate in- 
evitable if he deserted them, but waited 
for hours and hours until the weather 
should moderate, or some favorable 
chance should turn up which would 
give him the opportunity of taking the 
crew off the wreck. Again, after a 
long delay, the lifeboat was manned, 
and again -her crew pulled for the 
waterlogged ship. This time’ their 
efforts were crowned with success, 
and they had the happiness of transfer- 
ting the ship’s company of the James 
Stephens from their own sinking 
vessel to the deck of the Pacific. We 
are told that the passengers by the 
steamer who witnessed the exertions 
of the men—and who were; therefore, 
in the best situation to appreciate their 
merits—instantly entered into a sub- 
scription to reward the crew of the 
lifeboat, and 500.dollars were collected 
on the spot. This is as it should be 
as far as the menare concerned; but 
it would not be amiss that Captain 
Nye should receive some mark of the 
opinion entertained in this country of 
his humanity and singular energy 
under such trying circumstances. It 
is by his resolution that so many of 
our countrymen have been rescued 
from a watery grave. A pecuniary 
reward to such a man, and for such! 
an.act, would of course be simply of- 
fensive; but it is possible in many 
ways toevince our gratitude to this 
gallant seaman for the service he has 
performed. 


oo -—— 
‘The Sailor’s Resting Place. 


While the American Seamen's 
Friend Society imits efforts to benefit 
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seamen shows kindness to them in 
every practicable way while living, it 
does not withhold its care for them 
when dead. It has recently fitted up 
ey for such as die at the 
ailor’s Home in New York a beauti- 
fal burial place in the Greenwood 
Cemetery. The ground, given to the 
Society by the Trustees of the 
Cemetery, has been surrounded by a 
nice arbor-vitae hedge. At the en- 
trance between two granite posts, 
swings an iron gate bearing the name 
of the “American Seamen’s Friend 
Society.” 

Here then the sailor who dies far 
away from the home of his earliest 
years may find a quiet resting place ; 
and we may say to his surviving 
friends— 

* Weep not for him that dieth— — 

For he sleeps and is at rest; 
And the couch whereon he lieth 
Is the green earth’s quiet breast.” 

We shall have occasion hereafter 
to speak of a larger burial place for 
seamen dying in this port, now fitting 
up in the cemetery of the evergreens. 


— 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 


Changes and Pleasant Remini- 
scences. 


Sreamer Bay Stare, Sept. 16,1852 


There was a line of steamers ply- 
ing between New York and Provi- 
dence as only as 1825, The fare 
between Boston and New York by 
stage and steamers was from eight to 
ten dollars, including meals, and a 
supply of brandy, without extra 
charge. The time occupied between 
the two cities was from twenty four, 
to twenty eight hours. This was the 
only steam communication, and most 
of the travel was by this route, 

I took the stage from Boston, at 'T 
A, M., reaching Providence at noon, 
stepped on board the steamer in wait- 
ing, and the next morning about 10 
o'clock, May 10th, 1827, landed in 
New York, my future home. 

Since that. period great changes 
have been witnessed in the increase 
of speed; in improved accommoda- 
tions; in the establishment of several 
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new lines; in the great increase of 
passengers, and in the reduction of 
fare. 

On my first trip there was a bar in 
the forward cabin, and card. playing 
and profanity were not uncommon. 

Such was the state ofthings when 
the late “and lamented Captain eth 
Thayer, took command of one of these 
boats. He was an advocate of tem- 
perance, in short, a devoted Christian ; 
and commanded the respect and es- 
teem of the community. 

He represented to the owners the 
evil effects of placing brandy on the 
table at meals, and requested them to 
discontinue the practice. His propo- 
sition met with opposition and it was 
not till after a long and severe strug- 
gle that victory crowned his efforts. 

The good influence of this change 
was so manifest that the bar was soon 
after removed. 

Early in the year 1834 the New 
York Marine Bible Society, appointed 
an agent, the first in the city for the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures, who sup- 
plied these and other boats, and sea- 
men generally with Bibles, which 
have exerted a powerful influence, 
for good, in our mercantile and naval 
marine. 

These thoughts have been sug- 
gested by the scene before me in the 
splendid saloon, where we are sitting. 


’ On the marble table lies a handsome 


Bible bearing the imprint, of the 
Awerican Bible Society. It is a 
preacher of righteousness to every 
beholder; and it is refreshing to see 
one after another drink from this 
fountain of life before retiring. 

About four hundred passengers are 
congregated in this floating palace. 
What a responsible trust for that man 
whose will here, right or wrong, is 
law! But they seem to feel that 
Captain William Brown is all that 
they can desire as a commander— 
gentlemanly and polite—a friend of 
religion—with more than twenty 
years experience in navigating the 
sound. He moves about among the 
passengers, speaking a kind word, as 
occasion offers, sparing no pains to 
render them comfortable and happy. 
There is no card playing, no profanity 
and nothing to offend the most refined 
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gentlemen or devout Christain. 

In contrasting this state of things 
with that which existed a quarter of 
a century azo, my heart overflows 
with gratitude toGod. I feel that the 
friends of the Bible, and the friends of 
seamen, have occasion to rejoice, and 
press on in the good work, till every 
vessel afloat is supplied with the 
oracles of Divine truth. These efforts 
have not been in vain, but God has 
fulfilled his promise :— My word shall 
not return untome void.” 

As we approached New York this 
pleasant morning, after an absence of 
more than two years on accout of ill- 
health, my feelings may be better 
imagined thandescribed, Everything 
is green and beautiful, the islands— 
the shores, studded with the mansions 
of our merchant princes—the multi- 
tudes of snow white sails, spread to 
catch the gentle breeze, and the erys- 
tal waters over which we are smoothly 
gliding, give to the scene a peculiar 
charm; and as the rising sun gilds 
the eastern horizon, all nature seems 
absorbed in her morning devotions, 
vocal with the praise of God. 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall 
not want. He maketh: me to lie 
down in green pastures. He leadeth 
me beside the still waters. He re- 
storeth my soul.” 

I had often read those words of the 
Psalmist, but never before perceived 
their beauty or felt their power,—-“ Oh, 
that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men!” 


Tis: Bick: 


2 


Concord and Dover, N. H.—ia- 
dies Seamen’s Friend Society. 


One of the Secretaries of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society 
has recently visited N. H., and spent 
a Sabbath in each of these places, ad- 
dressing the people in behalf of sea- 
men. - His reception was most cor- 
dial, and the pecuniary response gen- 
erous, AtConcord he addressed the 
Ladies Seamen’s Friend Society. This 
Society is said to be the first auail- 
iary of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society. It was formed in 1830, two 
years after the re-organization of the 
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Parent Society, and will be twenty 
three years old next March. During 
the first half of its existence most of 
its efforts were directed to the benefit 
of seamen in Portsmouth; giving an 
average of about $50 a year—say 
$550 in all—till Portsmouth, was as 
willing as she was able to take the 
work into her own, hands, 

During the remainder of. its years, 
it has given the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society $800, besides 5 val- 
uable boxes of clothing for its Sailor’s 
Home in New York. Moreover it 
has given $25 towards sustaining 
Mr. Taylor’s labors among the seamen 
in Boston, and $25 for the establish- 
ment of an Episcopal Bethel in that 
city ; making in all some $1400 be- 
sides the boxes of clothing. 

Thus has it been like the Psalmist’s 
tree planted by the rivers of water, 
and bringing both its fruit in its sea- 
son. 

This like other societies for the 
same object—as in Exeter, Milford 
and Nashua—has the principle of 
perpetuity. | Notwithstanding the 
changes to which such circles are 
constantly exposed most of them dive. 

_ Aye, sailors, there are fountains of 
christian sympathy in New Hamp- 
shire, a3 well as elsewhere lasting as 
the streams which gush from her 
granite hills. And it is a little re- 
markable that of the 16 young ladies 
which originally composed this So- 
ciety, only one of them has yet gone 
to that world where there shall be no 
more sea. 

Six of them reside in Concord, one 
in Manchester and one in Bennington, 
N.H. One in Boston, one in Cam- 
bridge, and one in Stoneham, Mass, 
One in Western New York. One in 
Putnam, O. One in Savannah, Ga, 
And one in Mobile, Ala, 

May they long live to remember 
and bless the mariners. ‘Thanks to 
these and other similar societies for 

their prompt sympathy and aid. As 

the Parcs Society is under the 
necessity of enlarging its operations 
monthly may they be auxiliaries like 

“the tree of life, which bare twelve 

manner of fruits, and yielded her 
fruit every month ; and the leaves of 
the tree were for the healing of the 


nations.” 


Chaplain for Lahaina, 8.1. 


We rejoice to announce the safe 
arrival of the Rev. S. E. Bishop, our 
Chaplain to Seamen at “Lahaina, 
Si tawich Islands, with his wife at- 
San Francisco. They expected to - 
sail'in the “Sovereign of the Seas” 
for their destination the week after 
their arrival. Interesting communi- 
cations from him in the next number. 


Arrount of Moneys. 


From Dee. 15th to Jan. 15th, res 
Directors for Life by the Payment 


of Fifty Dollars. 


Rev. William J. Budington, by 
Cong’l Soc’y, Charlestown, 
Mss. 45 00 
Rev. Thomas Carver, by First ‘ 
Cong’l Soc’y, Sharon, Ct. 49 75 
Rev. Dr. Kirkpatrick, by Pres. 
Church Ringoes, N. J. 
(balance.) 15 56 


Members for Life, by the Payment 
of Twenty Dollars. 


Chs. T. Beach, East Ottawa, 
N. Y. by N. Post, Newport, 
N. Y.,(balance.) 

George W. Waring, N.Y. by 
his great Aunt, B.C. _ 
Rev. Henry W. Parker, by, 
Bedford Cong. Soc., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 20 00 

David W. Buckingham, Esq. by 
College-st. Ch. 8. School, 

New Haven, Ct. 26 06 

Rev. John A. McKinstry, by 
First Cong’l Ch, and Soc’y, 
Torrington, Ct., 23.77 

Rev. L. B. Rockwood, by 8. 
School Rocky Hill, Ct., Gin 
part.) 

Mrs. Lucy Gray, by Ladies 
Bethel Soc., Yarmouth, Me. 20 00 

Deacon Andrew ‘Peirce, by 
Cong’! Ch. and Soc., Dover, 
N.H a 


Mrs. Charles Kimball, by 
Cong’! Church and Soc’y., 


~ 


10 00 
20 00 


10 00 


37 00 
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Somers, Ct. 32 00 » Mrs. G. M. Merwin, 
Rev. Benjamin C. Lippincott, * do do. 1 00 
Hurley, N. Y. by B, L. Kip, ‘© Members of Pres. Ch. 
N. Y. 20 00 Catskill, N. Y. 15 00 
Rey. Israel Corbit, by Trinity “ A Friend in Catskill, 
Ch., Jersey City, (inpart.) 8 25 per John Lockie. 20 00 
/Mrs. David S. Woodworth, by « Mrs, E. Bailey, Meth. 
Ey Ladies Ben, Soc’y. of South Epis. Ch., Duane-st. 
‘ *y., Lebanon, Ct. 20 00 Niry:: 10 00 
William Witherle, by “Young Ladies S. F. 
men’s, Association, Castine, Soe,, Attleboro, Mss. 25 00 
e. : 20 00 “ A. Morrell Jr., Ames- 
De Villo R. Holt, Chicago, Ill. 20 00 bury, Mss. 1 00 
Tuthill King, do do. 20 00 « “James R. Gould, N.Y. 2 50 
Rev. M. M. Williams, by “ Cong’! Ch. and Soe’y, 
Pres. Church, Oxford and ~Newport, N. H. 11 00 
Furnace, N. J. 20 02 “ Thirteenth St Pres. 
Rev. Mr. Blauvelt, by Pres. Ch. N. Y. 120 48 
Church, Lamington, N. J. 20 18 “ Union Meeting, South 
Rev. Edward E. Atwater, by Church, Concord N. 
Contg’! Soc’y, Salmon Falls, ; H. 43°56 
N. H. : 20 00 “ Capt. J. B. Montgom- 
Mrs. Hannah L. Downe, ery, U. S. N. Wash- 
Amherst, N. H. 20 00 ington, D. C. 50 00 
Harmanus, Marshall, Ogdens- “ North Cong’l Soe’y, 
burg, N. Y. by John De Norwich, Vt. 6 00 
Forrest, Watertown, Ct. 20 00 « Cong’! Ch. and Soc’y, 
Wolcottyille, Ct. 22 50 
Donations. “An old Sailor, N. Y. 5 00 
“ First Cong’l Soc’y, 
From William M. Halsted, New London, Ct. , 
N, Y. 25 00 (balance.) 60 03 
“| Rev. Mr. Nortons’ * Second do do do 
Soc’y., Athol, Mss. 12 00 (balance.) 10:00 
«Rev. Mr. Marvins’ do “Cong. Soc., Williams- 
do do. 1 00 burg, Mss. 6 00 
® Joseph Otis, Norwich “ A Friend, Bethel, Ct. 1 00 
Ct. ' 10 00 « Female Benev. Soc’y, 
“ Ladies of Main-street Edwards Ch. North- 
Cong’! Ch. and Soc., ampton, Mss. 11 50 
Norwich, Ct. 21.25 « A Friend, Chester- 
« §.8. Arnold, Acworth, field, Mss. 2 00 
N. He 2 00 “ Gen. Benev. Soc’y, 
“ Central Pres. Church, First Parish, Hadley, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 26 00 Mss. 13 50 
“ Cong’! Ch. and Soe’y. “ Henry Talcott, Port- 
Marlboro, N. H. 8 00 land, Ct. 5 00 
“ Meth. Epis. Church, « A Lady in Norwich, « 
Sharon, Ct. 11 60 Ct. 1 00 
“ Christ’s Epis. Church, “ Cong’l Ch. and Soc’y 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 66 60 New Milford, Ct. 13 37 
* Cong’! Ch. and Soc., “ Refd Dutch Church, 
Malone, N. Y. 21.00 Astoria, N. Y. 16 15 
“ Cong’! Ch. and Soe’y, « RR. M. Blackwell, do 5 00 
7 Goshen, Ct. 18 00 “ First Cong’l Soc’y, 
“ Ladies Mite Soc’y., Jaffray, N. H. 5 00 
~~ NN. Milford, Ct. 00 “© Edwards Chrch Male 
» Mrs, L, Hine, do do 1 00 Benev, Soc’y, North- 
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ampton, Mss. 
Bethlehem Pres. Ch. 
Orange Co., N. Y. 


“A Friend, State of N. 
Y. 


Avails of Gusmsey 
Frocks donated | by 
“Messrs. Stead and 
Dyer, Providence R. 
a 


Fox Hilland Chesnut 
Grove, N. J 
New Germantown, N. 


f Danville, do 
Pres. Church Bound 


Brook. 
Ref'd Dutch Ch dodo 
Pres. Church Port 
Carbon, Pa. 
Meth. Epis, Ch do do 
Second Pres. Ch. Bel- 
videre, N. J. 
Meth. Epis. Ch. do do 
First Pres. Ch. do do 
H. W. Crosby, Hsq., 
Easton, Pa. 
A. Semple, Esq., do do 
Pres. Ch:, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J. 


, Meth. Epis. Ch. do do. 
' Meth, Epis. Church, 


Cokesbury, N. J. 
Moth. Epis. Ch., Par- 
kersville, N. I 
Pres. Church, Clinton, 
N. J. 


Meth. Epis. Ch., dodo. 
Pres. Church, Bethle. 
ham, N. J., in part.) 

Pres. Ch,, Hackets- 
town, N. J. 

Meth, pis. Ch., do do. 
Retd. Dutch Chureh, 
Grigostown and R. 
Hill, NLD. 

Third Pres, Church, 
Trenton, N. J 
Cong’! Soc., Lempster, 
N.H 


Cong’l Soc., Meriden, 
N. H 


Cong’! Soc., Hinsdale, 
N. “HL Concert for 
Seamen. 

South Ch., Korniis, 
Me. 

A Friend in Provi- 


17,75 


27 39 
4 61 


10 00 
21 62 


? From 
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a Ble s. 2 
dence, R. I. 5 
Total. . . $1,677 11 


Sailor’s Home, N, Y. 


From. Sailors Friend, New 
Milford, Ct. 1 pr socks. 
“ Mrs. LE. Hine, do do do, 
«“ -F. A. of Concord N. H. 
quarto Bible, 1 temp. 

vol. 


Sailor's Home Mobile. 


Young Ladies Seam. 
Soc’y., Lyme, Ct, 2 
quilts, 2 comfortables, 
16 pillow cses, 12 shirts 
1 pair socks, 1 table - 
cloth. 

. “ Ladies of Pres. Church, 
Montgomery, Ala., to 
Furnish a Room, cash 
$51 00, 21 sheets, 13 
pillow cases. 

“ Mrs. J. Stiles, 6 com- 
forters, 2 bed covers. 


Moneys received by T. D. Quincy, 
Treasurer of Boston Seamen's 
Pica Society. 


Central Church, Lawrence, 
Mss. to constitute Rev. 
Wn. C. Foster, L. M. 

North Cong’l Ch, Newbury 
Port, Mss. 

First Church, Newbury do 


20 00 


‘Old South Ch. Reading do 25 61 


R. 8S. Storrs, D. D. Braintree 


0. 5 00 
Friends of Seamen in Spencer 
do. : 4 00 
John Strt Church , Lowell, do 
$20 to constitute Nath 
Allen, M. D. L. M. 80. 75 
First Parish, Worcester (for 
1851.) 33 33 
Cong’! Ch and Soc’y, Belcher- 
town, Mss. 73 00 
Third do do Hadley, do 3 00 
Second do do Wellfleet, do 11 00 
Ladies Sewing Circle, Athol, ~ 
do 20 00 
Rev. Mr. Clark’s Society, 
Swampscut, do. 7 00 
Harvard Cong’l Soe’y., Brook. 
line, do. . 62 37 


Salem-st. Church, Boston, do. 47. 58 


